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THE HOMERIC ETYMOLOGY OF THE NAME ODYSSEUS 


W. B. STANFORD 


explicit reference to the etymology 

of the name Odysseus is ambigu- 
ous. In Odyssey 19. 399ff. Autolycus 
comes to Ithaca and is asked to name 
his newly born grandson. He sardoni- 
cally replies (vss. 407-9) 
ToAAotow yao éyw ye Gducodmevos 6d 

ixdve 
avdpaowy 758 yuvartiv ava ~Odva Bwrtra- 
VELoay" 

tH 8 OdSvoets bvow’ Zotw Exmvuyoy... 
The schema etymologicum turns, of 
course, on the unique participle é3uco4- 
uevoc. Both its meaning and its syntax 
have been long disputed. What present 
form does it come from — ddtcouan, 
Wtccoua, sdbTouat, sdvtouar, or ddto- 
uot? Does it imply “wrath” or “ha- 
tred”’ ? Has it an active or passive force ? 
The last question is the chief crux and 
is the subject of the following discus- 
sion. In answer to the others one can 
assume with a fair measure of agree- 
ment from recent scholars that *i3voua: 
or *ddulouat is the present form of the 
verb and that its meaning was probably 
wide enough to imply either anger or 
hatred. In primitive thought these two 
emotions were easily confused, hate be- 
ing a chronic, less fiery kind of anger, 


and anger an acute, violent kind of 
hate.1 


I: 1s unfortunate that Homer’s only 


[Ctassican Puitorocy, XLVII, Ocroser, 1952] 


A compromise, then, is feasible enough 
on the question of what emotion is in- 
volved. But there is a much more un- 
compromising disagreement between 
those who take ddvocduevoc in a quasi- 
active sense as “having become angry 
against” and those who take it quasi- 
passively as “having incurred the anger 
of.""8 

Opinion on this question has changed 
drastically within the last fifty years. 
Previously it was generally believed 
that the participle had a passive sense. 
Thus the scholiast on verse 407 glosses 
it as wronBelc: 7 doyhy dyayav H BAdpac. 
Eustathius ad loc. is much more empha- 
tic: morAoig wronfele xati 3v dpy7c¢ EADav 
rabytixas ob why nav evepyetav, drtotov 
70, TL WoL Té6co0v WSUcK Zed ; Subsequent 
editors seem to have been satisfied to 
accept this view. Merry in 1878 began 
to show some uneasiness, suggesting “‘a 
double sense, as incurring and dealing 
out wrath.” The tide finally turned in 
1901, when both Monro and Ameis- 
Hentze® ruled that ddvccc%mevog must be 
active. Since then most editors and 
lexicographers have explicitly or im- 
plicitly rejected the older view.® 

Why this drastic change? It is best, 
perhaps, explained in terms of a change 
of attitude toward the Odyssey, a change 
from an ethical to a linguistic approach. 
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When the scholiasts and Eustathius, 
and after them the post-Renaissance 
editors, came to this passage in Odyssey 
19, what they had primarily in mind 
was the character and career of Odys- 
seus (and, incidentally, of Autolycus). 
They knew that Odysseus was esseii- 
tially, in the Odyssey at least, the much- 
suffering man. They knew how strongly 
he could control his passions, how level- 
headed, even cold-blooded, at times, he 
seemed in comparison with other Ho- 
meric figures. They also knew that it 
was characteristic of a wily person like 
Autolycus or Odysseus to incur the 
anger and dislike of those whom they 
outwit or cheat. On the other hand 
anger in a trickster is simply a sign of 
incompetence, and the accomplished 
cheat often has a positive affection (if 
not contempt) for the victims of his 
dexterity. With ethical considerations 
like this in mind it would be impossible 
for an editor to translate éducodmevoc 
as ‘having become angry with.”’ 

The grammarians approached the 
problem differently. They argued that 
on the other occasions on which the 
verb is used? it is undoubtedly ‘‘active”’ 
in sense, so that grammatically it is 
much more natural to take it as active 
in the passage under consideration, es- 
pecially when even in later Greek there is 
no example of a clearly passive meaning. 

Is this an impasse? Not necessarily, 
I think. Let us examine Monro’s authori- 
tative view more closely. If he admits 
some latitude of interpretation, har- 
mony may be restored. Now Monro’s 
edition, with all its fine qualities, is 
curiously unco-ordinated at times. The 
present crux gives a good example of 
its inconsistencies. In his note on verse 


ee es 


407 Monro first translates, “‘‘inasmuch 
as I have come to you here as one that 
has been angered with many,’ as a man 
of many quarrels”’ (is he hedging a little 
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in the second phrase ?). He continues 
“Some take 63. to be = ‘having been 
the object of anger’; but there is no 
support for this sense of édtcac9a.” 
(By ‘“‘no support”’ he can only mean “‘no 
other recorded instance,” since, as has 
been seen, the Greek-speaking commen- 
tators accepted the passive sense with- 
out qualms.) Monro gives no cross-refer- 
ence here to his revealing note on &me- 
yOduevoc in Odyssey 16. 114. There he 
observes that elsewhere this verb is 
“generally passive”’ (in fact it is always 
so in Homer, except here), but that in 
this instance it applies to both sides of 
the quarrel. He continues “‘so probably 
in 19. 407 d3vccc%uevog which is gene- 
rally ‘having been angered’ (in fact the 
participle never occurs again in Homer), 
is used in the more comprehensive sense 
of ‘having quarrelled.’”’ In other words 
despite his insistence that the participle 
cannot have a passive sense, Monro’s 
final translation closely approximates 
to Merry’s preference for “a double 
sense, as incurring and. dealing out 
wrath.” It would seem that if pressed 
Monro would have admitted that both 
the elasticity of the Homeric. middle 
voice (see his Homeric Grammar?, 9-10 
and 45) and the peculiar quality of these 
verba affectuum precluded an entirely 
unambiguous interpretation. Doubtless 
something similar was in the scholiast’s 
mind when he glossed @30cao in Odyssey 
1. 62, as dpytodnsg 7} meocéxpoveac, add- 
ing tT yao SdicacIar Ext tod meocxpod- 
ou. éyo@vro of maAxtot. Here it is spe- 
cially significant that toocxe0dm with 
the dative can mean either ‘“‘to offend” 
or ‘‘to take offense at.’’® 
If grammarians are prepared to con- 
cede this much, the case for interpreting 
Odysseus as ‘‘He who is to suffer much 
wrath (or odium)”’ is really won, since 
the ethical considerations are heavily in 
its favor. As in the etymologies, then, of 
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Pentheus and Ajax (both connected 
with emotions) the emphasis will be on 
suffering rather than on doing.’ 

One may look at the problem in an- 
other way. ’Odvocevc if connected with 
*63bouat could bear three etymological 
meanings. It could indicate a man who 
showed an unusual degree of irascibility 
or hatred in himself, or a man who 
caused an unusual degree of hatred or 
anger in others, or a man who suffered 
from an unusual degree of hatred or 
anger in others. The first is, as has been 
noted, precluded by all we know of the 
character of Odysseus (and Autolycus). 
The second, which implies some cul- 
pability in the object of the hatred, is 
aptest for an avowed trickster like 
Autolycus, who plainly deserved un- 
popularity; but it would be ignomini- 
ous for a Homeric hero. The third, in 
which the victim of the hatred may 
not be directly to blame, is the most 
honorable of the three. 

Homer makes it clear in the earlier 
part of the Odyssey that he wishes to 
restrict the “hatred” element in Odys- 
seus’ name to divine hatred.’ But the 
hatred that Autolycus had incurred is 
explicitly restricted to “men and wo- 
men” in the passage quoted. Far from 
any suggestion that he suffered from 
any divine odium, Hermes is his tutor 
and patron. The contrast here with the 
meaning of éd3vcoduevog as applied to 
Odysseus, the man of divine displeasure, 
need not, however, cause any difficulty, 
if we take the name in the widest sense 
as “Man of Hate,” leaving its specific 
reference, divine or human, to be deter- 
mined by its context. This seems con- 
sonant with the latitude generally al- 
lowed to etymologies in early Greek. 

Here the well-known fragment from 
Sophocles becomes a problem :? 
dpblag 8 OSvaceic ci? Exdvonos xaxoic 
TorAol yao Mdvoavto SucoeBeic éuol. 
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This etymology is clearly Autolycan, 
not heroic: Odysseus is ““Man-hated,” 
not ‘“‘God-hated.’© Why did Sophocles 
deliberately emphasize Odysseus’ per- 
sonal unpopularity here? It may be 
that it was simply because the drama- 
tist had entered into his phase of hos- 
tility to Odysseus." But it may also be 
that Sophocles is revealing a latent ele- 
ment in Homer’s portrait of Odysseus. 
For no matter how Homer tries to 
minimize the fact, Odysseus even in the 
Iliad and the Odyssey does reveal his 
Autolycan heredity sometimes and is 
disliked or suspected for it. Or perhaps 
it would be fairer to Homer’s genius to 
say that although he admired Odysseus 
and wished to portray him as favorably 
as he could, he was too sincere an artist 
to eliminate all traces of the unpopular- 
ity which generally pursues a person 
with a reputation for unusual clever- 
ness.!2 Even in the Iliad where Odys- 
seus is on his best behavior this un- 
popularity sometimes obtrudes. One 
feels its tension, for example, in the 
background of Agamemnon’s abuse in 
Iliad 4. 336ff. and in the general atti- 
tude to Odysseus’ victories at the 
Funeral Games. It becomes dominant 
for a moment in the embassy scene 
when Achilles replies to Odysseus’ 
superbly composed speech: “Ingenious 
Odysseus, I must speak my mind quite 
frankly with you, to prevent this cross- 
fire of coaxing — for to me the man 
who says one thing and thinks another 
is more hateful than the gates of Hell.”’ 
The reproof is oblique; but what it 
really means is “I hate your subtle 
inducements and persuasions, Odys- 
seus, ’’18 

In the Odyssey, too, this latent sus- 
picion and dislike is not entirely con- 
cealed. A good example is in the Aeolus 
episode, when the Companions suspect 
that Odysseus is concealing treasure 
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from them in the bag containing the 
winds, and their distrust leads to dis- 
aster. Their opening words (10. 38-39), 
it is true, seem to contradict the ety- 
mology of Odysseus as the unpopular 
man: “It’s amazing how much liked 
and honored this fellow is with all the 
people he visits.”’ But it is character- 
istic of the Wily One to get on well with 
strangers: he is particularly skilled in 
first impressions. Closer acquaintance 
justifies mistrust. Odysseus never seems 
to have had the full confidence of even 
his closest companions. 

The whole career of Odysseus in 
European literature from the Epic 
Cycle to James Joyce’s Ulysses demon- 
strates this nemesis of the man with 
Autolycan heredity, this man who suf- 
fers from the disadvantage of intellec- 
tual superiority. The Cyclic stories of 
the death of Palamedes and the decep- 
tion of Philoctetes (which Homer ig- 
nores), the anti-Ulyssean plays of Eu- 
ripides and Sophocles, the strictures of 
Socrates and Plato, the antipathy of 
Virgil together with the Latin and 
Romance writers on the Troy Tale, the 
condemnation in Dante’s Inferno, the 
scurrilities of Thersites in Troilus and 
Cressida, the denunciations of Rapin in 
his Discours académique sur la compa- 
raison entre Virgile et Homéere, all attest 
the latent truth in the title “the man 
doomed to odium.” Autolycus in nam- 


ing his grandson showed himself a 
prophet as well as a humorist. 

To conclude: if the arguments offered 
here are valid, Homer intended the 
name Odysseus to be understood pri- 
marily in a passive sense, as “the man 
doomed to odium.” In the interests of 
heroic decorum he minimized the nat- 
ural unpopularity of his favorite hero 
among his heroic associates, and con- 
fined his etymological allusions in 
*6ddouat to the odium of Poseidon to- 
ward Odysseus.44 But since unpopu- 
larity was an inevitable concomitant of 
Autolycan wiles, and Odysseus had in- 
herited a share of these, Homer did not 
completely expurgate this character- 
istic from Odysseus’ Iliadic and Odys- 
sean career. He wrote about men, not 
about plaster images. By the end of the 
Odyssey Homer clearly intends us to 
believe that Odysseus’ days of hatred 
were over. As a profound humanist 
Homer rejected the stricter doctrine of 
etymological predestination. Where the 
ominously named Tristan failed through 
enthralment to passion, Ajax, through 
stubborn pride, Pentheus, through 
blindness and intolerance, Odysseus — 
Homer indicates — succeeded: by 
means of intelligence and endurance in 
suffering the worst that the hatred of 
gods and men could do to him, he sur- 
mounted the nemesis of his name.’® 


TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN 


NOTES 


1. In general the ancient commentators seem to nave 
preferred the notion of ‘‘anger’’ (see scholia on Od. 19. 407, 
and 1. 63, and Eustathius on Od. 19. 407, quoted later); 
and the possible connection of d80onat with odium gives 
some support to this view. But it is significant for what 
will be argued later that Odysseus is first named in the 
Odyssey (1. 20-21) as the object of Poseidon’s rage (wévoc) 
and the etymological connection with *ddvoper is not 
hinted at till v. 62, ti vd of Wdvoa0 Zed. 

2. The guarded term “quasi” is used here because the 
ordinary categories of active and passive seem to break 
down with these verbs of emotion, in which the notions of 
“doing” and ‘suffering’ are inept. The essential differ- 
ence in these verba affectuum seems to be whether the 
emotion is directed from or toward the subject of the 


sentence or else whether it is mutually reciprocated. They 
are most commonly found in the middle voice. See further 
in Schwyzer, Griechische Grammatik, II, 228-29, 232, 
236-37. 

3. So van Leeuwen, Bérard, Autenrieth!®, Boisacq‘, 
LSJ* (but not the 8th ed. which admitted that here‘‘the 
participle seems to have a passive sense, hated’’). The 
note in my own ed. translates it passively, ‘‘with the 
odium of many,”’ but fails to rebut the other view. 

4. Thescholia refer to his xeabtynsand atagakla passim. 

5. Il. 6. 138, 8. 37 and 468, 18. 292; Od. 1. 62, 5. 340, 
423, 19. 275. In the last four the first refers to Zeus’s and 
the others to Poseidon’s hostility toward Odysseus. 

6. So, too, Eustathius’ paraphrase 8 &y9Qa¢ ebwv 
can be “‘active’’ or “passive.” 
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7. Cf. in I/. 10.145 (= 16. 22) the etymology of ’Axavoti 
from &yog — toiov yao d&xos BeBinxev ’Axarovcs. I take 
this example from Ernst Risch ‘‘Namensdeutungen und 
Worterklirungen bei den altesten griechischen Dichtern” 
in Eumusia: Festgabe fiir Ernst Howald, p. 86. Risch is 
uncertain whether d5vocdépevos should be interpreted as 
“verhaBt” or “grollend,”’ but prefers the former. He also 
suggests a paronomasia between ’Odvocevs and ddv0gopar 
in Od. 5. 160, 9. 13, and elsewhere. 

8. The relevant passages have been noted in n. 5 
above. 

9. Frag. 965 Pearson, keeping the MS readings. 

10. Though Sophocles uses ®dvoavto actively, he 
clearly interprets the etymology passively here, doubtless 
with the Homeric passage in mind. 

11. L.e., after the favorable portrait of Odysseus in 
the Ajax and nearer to the unfavorable presentation in 
the Philoctetes (as probably in the Palamedes and other 
lost plays). See Hermathena, LX XIII (1949), 42ff. 

12. See further in the acute analysis of this attitude in 
Hazlitt’s essay The Disadvantages of Intellectual Superi- 
ority. 

13. Odysseus’ adaptation of this in Od. 14. 156-57 is 
heavily ironical. 

14. It is noteworthy here how skilfully Homer makes it 


plain early in the first book of the Odyssey that all the 
gods except Poseidon pitied and liked Odysseus: see 
especially vss. 19. 64-67 (Zeus indignantly rejects Athe- 
ne’s sly suggestion that he is personally hostile to Odys- 
seus) and 78-79. Further, in mitigation of any slur that 
the fact of Poseidon’s anger might cast on Odysseus, 
Poseidon is represented very unsympathetically through- 
out the Odyssey: his wrath is ungovernable and elemental, 
his son the Cyclops is no credit to him, and his vengeance 
on the Phaeacians is contemptible. 

15. The admirable dissertation on etymologizing and 
related phenomena in Homer by L. Ph. Rank (Etymolo- 
giseering en verwante verschijnselen bij Homerus [ Utrecht, 
December, 1951]) did not reach me until this article had 
been accepted for publication. On pp. 52-60 it contains a 
very thorough analysis of the name ’Odvocevs with a com- 
plete bibliography of previous discussions. The author 
concludes that, though a passive force is possible in Od. 
19. 407, the active meaning is preferable; and he inter- 
prets the etymology as a preparation for the ensuing 
slaughter of the Suitors, to whom Odysseus has every 
reason to be a ‘“‘Hater.’”’ As my approach to the problem 
differs radically from his, and his arguments do not, I 
think, invalidate mine, I have not thought it necessary to 
alter the text of my article. 





THE SEVEN-OBOL DRACHMA OF ROMAN EGYPT 


VERNE B. SCHUMAN 


established fact that no coin with 

a value of seven obols existed in 
Roman Egypt, a view which seems to 
be supported by the numismatic evi- 
dence. For, apart from a few didrachms 
and drachmas issued by Claudius,! the 
only silver coins (billon) current were 
the Alexandrian tetradrachms; yet a 7- 
obol drachma, at times termed “‘silver,”’ 
is found in various documents.? This 
apparent inconsistency between the 
numismatic and documentary evidence 
makes it appear that the value of the 
tetradrachm fluctuated between twen- 
ty-eight and twenty-nine obols; hence 
the 7-obol drachma was merely an ac- 
counting device used to denote one- 
fourth of a tetradrachm whenever its 
value was twenty-eight obols. This con- 
clusion, however, is found to be lacking 
somewhat in logic. In a fiduciary sys- 
tem, such as existed in Roman Egypt, 
there is no good reason why the rela- 
-tionship between one denomination and 
another should ever vary. Consequent- 
ly, the ratio between the tetradrachm 
and obol should remain fixed. But aside 
from all logic the evidence of P Lond., 
131, a farm account of a.p. 78/9, must 
be considered. 

In this document the account of re- 
ceipts was kept in drachmas of silver, 
the account of expenditures, for the 
most part, in drachmas of copper at six 
obols to the drachma. To get receipts 
and expenditures on the same basis at 
the end of the month the copper drach- 
mas were converted to silver. In lines 
528-33 is found the notation: 


I: HAS long been accepted as an 


Total expenses for Pharmouthi: in silver 
87 drachmas 2 obols, and in copper 231 
drachmas 3 obols. Of the latter 68 drach- 
mas 443 obols at the rate of 28 obols (to 


four drachmas) equal 59 drachmas in 
silver, and 163 drachmas at the rate of 29 
obols (to four drachmas) equal 135 drach- 
mas 1 obol in silver. Total in silver 194 
drachmas | obol. Expenses for the month 
in silver 281 drachmas 3 obols. Receipts 
for the month in silver 238 drachmas 3 
obols. Deficit carried over to Pachon 43 
drachmas. 


Column XXI, lines 453-72, is de- 
voted to the account of receipts for the 
month of Mecheir. There are sixteen 
entries. In only eight of these sixteen 
entries is the sum followed by doy 
(vetov), yet the total receipts for the 
month are given as 166 drachmas 5 
obols a&py(vetov), the correct total of 
the sixteen items. I can see only one 
interpretation here, namely, two dif- 
ferent coins, both called “‘silver,’ but 
each representing drachmas of different 
value. The distinction made in entering 
the sums must also have been carried 
out by keeping the different types of 
coins in separate containers. Further- 
more in this same document, line 373, 
11 obols equal 1 drachma 4 obols; line 
417, 21 obols equal 3 drachmas; line 
555, 11 obols equal 1 drachma 4 obols. 
Therefore, I submit that there was a 
7-obol drachma called “silver,” but in 
entering the receipts in column XXI 
apyvetov was used only to denote pay- 
ments in 29-obol tetradrachms.*® 

To coordinate this interpretation 
with the statement quoted above in 
which copper is converted to silver at 
two different rates, consideration must 
be given to the probable procedure in- 
volved in handling money on two dif- 
ferent bases, silver and copper, the 
former at 28 or 29 obols to the tetra- 
drachm. 

It is a reasonable supposition that 
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money received in silver at two differ- 
ent rates was kept in separate contain- 
ers. Otherwise there would be no logic 
in denoting some receipts as silver, 
some not, when all were added and to- 
taled as silver. Almost daily expendi- 
tures for labor must have necessitated 
a constant changing of the silver re- 
ceived into small coin (rated at six 
obols to the drachma) for the payment 
of individual wages which were a few 
obols a day. If a tetradrachm was con- 
verted into change it could only be at 
the rate of twenty-nine obols. But if 7- 
obol drachmas were to be converted, 
purely as a matter of consistency in 
procedure, this might be done in units 
of four. The fact that in this one docu- 
ment they were converted in units of 
four in no way implies that it could be 
done only in that way. Furthermore, 
since use is made of a 7-obol drachma in 
this same account as indicated earlier, 
proof weighs far more heavily in favor 
of a 7-obol drachma than a 28-obol 
tetradrachm. However, before dismiss- 
ing this document attention must be 
given to the arithmetic involved in the 
conversions. In line 529 68 drachmas 
44 obols of copper (at 6 obols to the 
drachma) are equated with 59 drach- 
mas of silver* at the rate of 28 obols (to 
four drachmas). 


68 drachmas 44 obols (at 6 obols) 
= 412} obols 
59drachmas= 14 units of 28 obols 


= 392 obols+3 drachmas 





204 obols =3 drachmas. 


One of the three drachmas is, therefore, 
equated with 64 obols. 

In line 530 163 drachmas of copper 
(at 6 obols) are equated with 135 drach- 
mas 1 obcl of silver* at the rate of 29 
obols (to four drachmas). 


ou 


163 drachmas (at 6 obols) 
= 978 obols 
135 drachmas 1 obol=33 units of 29 
obols = 957 obols+3 dr. 1 obol 
~ 21 obols=3 dr. 1 obol 
Therefore, 20 obols=3 drachmas, or 
two 7-obol drachmas and one 6-obol 
drachma. From this it is clear that any 
amount less than twenty-nine obols was 
entered not as 7}-obol drachmas but 
according to the actual coins involved. 
That is, if the twenty-one obols had 
consisted of three 7-obol drachmas the 
equation would have been 163 drach- 
mas of copper equal 135 drachmas of 
silver, not 135 drachmas | obol. If the 
twenty-one obols had consisted of 1- 
obol pieces the equation would have 
been 163 drachmas of copper equal 135 
drachmas 3 obols of silver.5 
The arithmetic in such instances was 
done solely through a counting of coins 
and the results obtained through count- 
ing were entered in the ledger. Conse- 
quently, in Egyptian bookkeeping there 
appear to be many errors, errors which 
did not exist for the bookkeeper who 
was handling the coins.® 
P Teb., 401 (Tiberius) provides an- 
other example of this type of reckoning. 
In line 25 6824 obols are equated with 
105 drachmas. This sum consisted of 
524 7-oboldrachmas = 367} obols 
524 6-obol drachmas’ = 315 obols 
105 drachmas = 6824 obols 


In line 28 338 obols are equated with 52 
drachmas. This sum consisted of 


26 7-obol drachmas = 182 obols 
26 6-obol drachmas = 156 obols 


“62 drachmas = 338 obols 


Here drachmas of different value were 
added, but because they were of differ- 
ent value they were equated with obols 
in order that the exact amount of money 
might be known.® 
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Not only does the existence of a 7- 
obol drachma allow the accounting 
practices in the preceding two docu- 
ments to be explained in a logical way 
but it also provides a reasonable ex- 
planation of the at xat formula found 
frequently in tax receipts and registers. 
Since I have discussed this elsewhere® 
one example will suffice here. 

O Flinders Petrie, 79 (A.D. 15), a re- 
ceipt for payment of the dike tax, has 
(Spayuat) entra juroB(EAvov) at x(a) 
(Spayuat) €& (tetepwBorov). Taxes were 
payable on a 7}-obol drachma basis” 
and so six drachmas four obols equal 
474 obols. Seven drachmas } obol equal 
47} obols as follows: 


5 7-obol drachmas = 35 obols 
2 6-obol drachmas!!= 12 obols 

4 obol =  }obol 
‘7 drachmas } obol = 474 obols 


A 7-obol drachma coin also permits a 
simple explanation of the accounting in 
the tax rolls from Karanis.!? Further- 
more, with the existence of a 7-obol 
drachma coin called “‘silver’’ such phra- 
ses as Scayuat dpyvetov ITtodcuaexod, 
Spayual dpyvotov émioyjuov, Spayual co- 
yuptov émtayuov voulouatoc, etc. have 
meaning.!* These phrases are not found 
in accounts but in contracts of loan, con- 
tracts of marriage and contracts of sale, 
documents in which the individuals con- 
cerned wished amounts of money to be 
stated in accurate terms. Evidently 
Spayuat and Spayual dpyuetov were not 
considered sufficiently restrictive in 
meaning; evidently both could repre- 
sent more than one value. I submit that 
Spayuat and deayuat deyvetov could indi- 
cate drachmas of either 7 or 7} obols; 
that dpxyual deyvptov with other quali- 
fying terms such as those mentioned 
above indicated a coin with silver in 
it, i.e., the 29-obol tetradrachm, or reck- 
oning on a 7}-obol drachma basis. 


To be sure, documentary evidence 
alone, however extensive, cannot prove 
the existence of a 7-obol drachma. 
There must be indisputable numismatic 
evidence as well. Since the copper coins 
bore no marks of value on the silver 
standard, before the publication of P 
Mich., 224 (a.p. 172-73) the value of 
none of these coins was known. Any 
value assigned to them was of necessity 
a matter of conjecture. But this great 
tax roll from Karanis provides the one 
bit of evidence necessary to determine 
the denomination of all the copper coins. 
It mentions a 4-obol piece. On the verso 
the tax agent made various notations 
and in lines 6298-99 is found 


ota(types) xy—td (23 staters 14 obols) 
6u(otws) An—Cl (38ditto 7 obols) 





When these amounts are reduced to 
drachmas, the first — 92 drachmas 14 
obols — is found to be the total of the 
sums entered on the recto in lines 3817- 
25; the second — 152 drachmas 7 obols 
— the total of the sums entered in lines 
3826-45. This shows that the agent was 
counting coins and making a notation 
of the coins counted. With this fact in 
mind the entry in line 6315, xéou(«t0c) 
tet pMB(orAx) on (of change, 282 4- 
obol pieces), has great significance. It 
shows that there was a coin with a 
value of four obols. With this bit of 
evidence as a starting point it is possible 
to assign values to all the copper coins 
by simple proportion. The five denom- 
inations issued after Augustus were 7 
obols, 4 obols, 2 obols, 1 obol, 4 obol; 
the four denominations issued by Au- 
gustus were 2 obols, 1 obol, 4 obol, | 
chalcus. 

The table of bronze (copper) coins 
found in West and Johnson lists Domi- 
tian as the first emperor under whom 
coins of five sizes were minted.!® They 
are 
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Size 1 

34 (24.19)16 
Size 3 

24 (7.52) 


Size 2 
29 (13.04) 

Size 4 
19 (4.29) 

Size 5 

14 (2.01) 
One of these coins must be a 4-obol 
piece. If Size 3 were assigned this value 
Size 1 would then be worth 12.9 obols. 
Since there is no evidence for a coin of 
this value Size 3 cannot be considered 
the 4-obol piece. But if Size 2 is as- 
signed the value of 4 obols Size 1 be- 
comes the 7-obol drachma for 4/13.04 = 
«/24.19 and «=7.4 obols. If Size 5 is 
valued at 4 obol the value of Size 4 is 
found to be 1.0 obol by the proportion 
}/2.01=2/4.29; the value of Size 3 is 
found to be 1.7 obols (i.e., 2 obols) by 
the proportion 1/4.29=2/7.52; and the 
value of Size 2 is found to be 3.5 obols 
(i.e., 4 obols) by the proportion 2/7.52 = 
«/13.04. These relative weights bear out 
the statement of Milne that “‘in the case 
of token coinage there is a general ten- 
dency for the lower values to be struck 
with weights proportionately greater 

than the higher... .””!” 

The second series of coins issued by 
Augustus sometime after 27 B.c. con- 
sisted of four sizes, usually, though not 
always, marked II (80), M (40), K (20), 
and E (5) as their value in drachmas.'® 
Sizes 1, 2, and 3, as will be seen, cor- 
respond closely in diameter, though not 
so closely in weight, to Sizes 3, 4, and 5 
of Domitian dealt with above. 


Augustus Size 1 Size 2 
26 (13.2)I1 21 (6.4)M 
Domitian Size 3 Size 4 
24 (7.52) 19 (4.29) 
2 obols 1 obol 
Augustus Size 3 Size 4 
15 (3.5)K  —-:12 (0.9)E 
Domitian Size 5 
14 (2.01) 4 obol 
$ obol (1 chalcus) 
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This comparison makes the smallest 
coin of Augustus worth 1 chalcus on the 
silver standard, the largest, two obols. 
One obol on the silver standard would 
be worth forty drachmas on the copper 
standard. A 7-obol drachma on the 
silver standard would be worth 280 
drachmas on the copper standard. A 
ratio of 280:1 is found in P Lond., 195 
(Tiberius ?).2° A 29-obol tetradrachm on 
the silver standard would be worth 1160 
drachmas on the copper standard, or 
one 7}-obol drachma would be worth 
290 drachmas. This is very close to the 
ratio of 300:1 found in a number of 
second century documents.”° 

It is now necessary to show that a 
29-obol tetradrachm and a_ 7-obol 
drachma also existed under Augustus 
though not minted by him. BGU, IV, 
1198, ii, 19-20 (5 B.c.) records the pay- 
ment by four priests of 108 drachmas as 
arrears of the dike tax for four years. 
The dike tax was six drachmas four obols 
at 7} obols to the drachma or 47} 
obols.2! For four persons for four years 
the amount would be 760 obols. This 
sum is to be equated with 108 drachmas 
as follows: 


64 drachmas at 7} obols 





(16 tetradrachms) = 464 obols 

32 drachmas at 7 obols = 224 obols 
12 drachmas at 6 obols = 72 obols 
108 drachmas = 760 obols 


Since the equation demands a 29-obol 
tetradrachm and a 7-obol drachma and 
since numismatic evidence favors the 
existence of these two coins at a later 
date it is hardly possible to deny their 
existence in the time of Augustus. How- 
ever, a 6-obol drachma is demanded by 
this document as well as by others but 
the numismatic evidence rules out the 
existence of such a coin. Therefore a 
brief explanation of its appearance in 
accounts is necessary. 
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Every bookkeeper of Roman Egypt 
was faced with the problem of determin- 
ing the way in which he could best keep 
accounts dealing with units the only 
common denominator for which was 
the 1-chalcus piece. Obviously this was 
too small to be practical. The 7}-obol 
drachma basis was workable only with 
tetradrachms or in units of four drach- 
mas; the 7-obol drachma basis could 
handle tetradrachms only as 4 drach- 
mas | obol, and the recording of all 
sums in obols and fractions thereof in- 
volved too much calculation and too 
many chances for error where large sums 
were involved. One system used widely 
was to determine the number of obols 
involved and to record that amount 
according to the coins used in the trans- 
action, the obols (i.e., all coins smaller 
than a 7-obol drachma) being dealt 
with in units of six, each six being 
treated as a drachma. For example: If 
three individuals purchased an object 
costing twenty-nine obols, the first us- 
ing a tetradrachm, the second, 7-obol 
drachmas, and the third, obols, these 
payments would be recorded as 

4 drachmas 
4 drachmas 1 obol 
4 drachmas 5 obols 





13 drachmas 
The counted coins would tally with this 
record. There would be one tetradrachm 
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(four drachmas), four 7-obol drachmas, 
and thirty obols or five units of six, 
total thirteen drachmas. With this 
system, if each entry was correctly 
made, balancing of books at the end of 
the day or at the end of the month was 
a simple process — merely a counting 
of coins. The total of recorded sums and 
counted coins would tally. In reality 
then, this system means nothing more 
than that each type of coin was kept 
separate and counted separately. With 
it the chances for error were remarkably 
few, and a monetary system basically 
difficult to deal with was made simple. 

To summarize, if the evidence pre- 
sented here has been correctly inter- 
preted, we may conclude that there was 
no 6-obol drachma coin on the silver 
standard; that there was a 7-obol drach- 
ma termed “silver” though actually 
made of copper; that the other copper 
coins minted after Augustus had values 
of 4 obols, 2 obols, 1 obol, and 4 obol; 
that Augustus issued copper coins va- 
lued on the silver standard at 2 obols, 
1 obol, } obol, and 1 chalcus; and finally, 
that there existed under Augustus a 
29-obol tetradrachm and a_ 7-obol 
drachma although these coins were not 
issued by him but were part of the exist- 
ing Ptolemaic coinage. 
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1. Milne, Liverpool Annals, VII (1914-16), 52-53. 

2. E.g., P Lond., 131; P Fay., 102; O. Strass., 672, 
673, 682; P Ozy., 9 verso. 

3. An entry of 22 drachmas of silver in line 454 could 
mean either five tetradrachms and one didrachm or five 
tetradrachms and two 7-obol drachmas, in the latter case 
the term “‘silver” being used because the major portion of 
the sum consisted of tetradrachms. 

4. It should be noted that the number of drachmas is 
not divisible by four. 

5. Schuman, CP, XLIV (1949), 237-38. 

6. Ibid., p. 237. 

7. It will be shown below that there was no coin with 
a value of six obols on the silver standard. The 6-obol 
drachma (%aAxtv%) was any group of coins totaling six obols. 

8. Cf. P Lond., 1177, 73. 

9. CP, XLIV (1949), 237-38. 

10. Ibid., p. 238. 
11. See note 7. 
12. ‘‘The Basis of Accounting Practices in the Karanis 


Tax Rolls,” a detailed discussion of the accounting in 
these rolls, will appear in Aegyptus, XX XII (1952). 

13. See West and Johnson, Currency in Roman and 
Byzantine Egypt (Princeton, 1944), pp. 65-69. 

14. West and Johnson, op. cit., p. 16; Milne, Liverpool 
Annals, VII, 57-59. 

15. Op. cit., p. 176. 

16. The first figure under each size indicates the aver- 
age diameter in millimeters; the figure in parentheses 
indicates the average weight in grams. 

17. Milne, Liverpool Annals, VII, 58. 

18. West and Johnson, op. cit., pp. 16, 176; Milne, 
Liverpool Annals, VII, 58; JEA, XIII (1927), 136, 139. 

19. See P Ryl., II, page 255. 

20. P Mich., 145, iii, 1; P Teb., 549; SB, 6951. 

21. It is assumed that it was paid on the 74-obol 
drachma basis at this time, since that was the basis in 
A.D. 15. See above, page 216; also O Strase., 55 (A.D. 15) 
and my interpretation of seood.eygaeopeve in CP, XLIV 
(1949), 238-39. 




















SILIUS ITALICUS PUNICA 


3. 62-162 and 4. 763-822 


RICHARD T. BRUERE 


do with the sending of Hannibal’s 

wife Imilce and their infant son 
from Spain to Carthage at the beginning 
of the Second Punic war; the second, 
with a proposal to sacrifice the child to 
the gods of Carthage, which is put be- 
fore the Carthaginian senate by Hanni- 
bal’s adversary Hanno, and the reac- 
tion of Imilce and her husband, who is 
informed of it on the eve of Trasimene, 
to this plan. Neither has any historical 
foundation. 

Silius’ epic, like Lucan’s, consists of 
narrative directly based upon historical 
sources, and episodes which, generally 
speaking, are not. The passages with 
which this paper is concerned belong to 
the latter category. It will, perhaps, 
throw some light on Silius’ mentality 
and poetic method to scrutinize these 
episodes, where he of necessity relied 
upon his own fancy and his recollections 
of other poets to a greater extent than 
in the historically based portions of his 
work, in an effort to ascertain the 
materials employed by the poet and the 
manner in which he used them. 

Certain similarities with the depar- 
ture of Cornelia in Lucan BC 5. 722ff. 
and with the so-called farewell of Hec- 
tor and Andromache in the sixth Jliad 
have often been observed,? and some 
years ago it was stated that “‘the scene 
(Pun. 3. 62-162) was introduced to 
parallel these episodes.’’* This is putting 
the cart before the horse. Livy (24. 41. 
7) mentions apropos of the defection of 
the Spanish town Castulo in 214 B.c. 


Te first of these passages has to 
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that Hannibal’s wife came from there; 
no ancient writer save Silius speaks of 
Hannibal’s having a son. Why did 
Silius invent the infant and send him 
and his mother to Carthage? A desire 
to imitate Cornelia’s departure from 
Dyrrhachium can hardly have been the 
determining reason, for the situations 
are not parallel: Cornelia was being 
evacuated from an active theater of 
operations, whereas the Carthaginian 
control of Spain at this time made it 
perfectly safe for Imilce to remain there. 
And why the son? He is of course 
essential to the second episode, which 
centers about his proposed immolation, 
but what gave Silius the idea for this ? 
In all likelihood both episodes were 
suggested to him by a passage of Cur- 
tius Rufus. During the siege of Tyre by 
Alexander’s forces, the Tyrians had 
asked the Carthaginians for help. The 
latter sent back word that they could 
be of no assistance, for they were being 
attacked by the Syracusans. Curtius 
continues: ‘“Non tamen defecere animis 
Tyrii,...sed coniuges liberosque deve- 
hendos Carthaginem tradiderunt, for- 
tius quidquid accideret laturi, si caris- 
simam sui partem extra sortem periculi 
communis habuissent’’ and _ shortly 
thereafter adds ‘Sacrum quoque, quod 
equidem dis minime cordi esse credi- 
derim... repetendi autores quidam 
erant, ut ingenuus puer Saturno immo- 
laretur: quod sacrilegium verius quam 
sacrum Carthaginienses a conditoribus 
traditum usque ad excidium urbis suae 
fecisse dicuntur. Ac nisi seniores obsti- 
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tissent, quorum consilio cuncta age- 
bantur, humanitatem dira superstitio 
vicisset.’’* The evacuation of the Tyrian 
women and children to Carthage is re- 
presented in Silius by that of Imilce and 
her son; both speak of the sacrifice of a 
single boy;> Curtius precedes Silius in 
denouncing the sacrifice as displeasing 
to the gods, and in both a council of 
elders is instrumental in preventing the 
sacrifice from taking place. The Cartha- 
ginian custom of sacrificing a free-born 
boy to Saturn is presumably what 
aroused Silius’ interest in this passage: 
a poem concerned with Carthage could 
not pass this practice over in silence. 
But what “ingenuus puer” should be 
the prospective victim ? Nothing could 
more effectively symbolize Hanno’s 
hatred for Hannibal than to represent 
him trying to designate Hannibal’s son 
as victim. Hannibal had a wife, in 
Spain; it was easy enough to provide 
him with a small son. Now mother and 
child must be brought from Spain to 
Carthage in anticipation of the sacri- 
ficial episode (which is the infant’s sole 
raison d’étre). Curtius had mentioned 
the sending of mothers and children for 
their safety to Carthage; Silius dis- 
patches Imilce and her son on a similar 
pretext. The poetic motivation for the 
voyage is so strong (the pair must be at 
Carthage for the second episode, for 
which the first from a formal point of 
view is no more than an introduction) 
that he is little concerned with provid- 
ing it with “historical” plausibility. 
Having decided to have Hannibal 
send his wife and son to Carthage, Silius 
cast about among his poetic recollec- 
tions for a similar situation and soon 
hit upon Lucan’s account of the separa- 
tion of Pompey and Cornelia (BC 5. 
722-815), which he adopts as model. 
The two episodes not only show many 
correspondences of diction and thought, 


but are constructed to a large extent on 
parallel lines. In BC 5. 722-38 we are 
informed by the poet of Pompey’s re- 
solve to send his wife away from the 
scene of conflict; Silius (3. 62-68) states 
that Hannibal is similarly determined 
to send away his wife and son. The 
respective poems continue with Pom- 
pey’s speech breaking the news of his 
decision to his wife (739-59) and Han- 
nibal’s analogous speech to Imilce and 
the baby (69-96). Lucan then describes 
Cornelia’s dismay (759-61); Silius gives 
Imilce’s distressed reaction in a single 
verse (108), but he has been obliged to 
devote a number of lines to her back- 
ground (97-107), for this is her first 
appearance in the poem. Cornelia now 
protests with vehemence against being 
separated from her husband (762-90); 
Imilce follows suit (109-27). From this 
point the episodes correspond less close- 
ly. Although Lucan’s influence con- 
tinues to be discernible, Silius is now 
obliged to call upon his own powers of 
invention to a greater degree than be- 
fore, as well as to borrow freely from 
other sources, chief among which, curi- 
ously enough, is the story of Ceyx’ de- 
parture from Alcyone, as Ovid tells it in 
the Metamorphoses,® upon which Lucan 
had patterned his own farewell scene.’ 

The introductory verses (62-69) are 
predominantly Lucanian, although the 
influence of Virgil and Ovid is clear, and 
there are several striking correspon- 
dences with Statius.§ The greater part 
of Hannibal’s first speech, which now 
follows (69-96), is an exhortation to the 
infant to grow up to be an implacable 
foe and terror to the Romans. Silius 
transfers the story of Hannibal’s father 
adjuring him to swear hatred of Rome 
before the altars of Carthage to the next 
generation;® this portion naturally has 
little in common with Pompey’s analo- 
gous speech in the Bellum civile (5. 739- 
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59). The final ten lines (87-96) are, how- 
ever, addressed to Imilce herself, and 
here Silius adapts, by no means slavish- 
ly, the concluding words of Pompey, 
who wishes that his wife “pars optima 
Magni” (757) may survive the cata- 
strophe he is sure awaits him, so that 
there will be somebody with whom he 
may take refuge (759); Silius appropri- 
ates the Lucanian wish, but removes 
the sour note of self-interest by repre- 
senting Hannibal, in verses where BC 5. 
756-59 have been softened by fusion 
with Aen. 9. 211-12 (Nisus to Euryalus) 
as simply wishing that Imilce may en- 
joy a long life even if Fortune should 
fail him (93-96). 

Lines 97-107 have to do with Imilce 
and her forbears. They are in the main 
Silius’ own invention.!! Imilce’s reac- 
tion to her husband’s announcement, 
on the other hand, is essentially that of 
Cornelia, although somewhat toned 
down. Cornelia had fainted upon hear- 
ing of her husband’s plan, then, upon 
coming to herself, tearfully reproached 
him (BC 5. 759-61), whereas Imilce 
merely weeps and begins to protest (108- 
9). The first part of her remonstrances 
corresponds closely with those of Cor- 
nelia upon learning that she is to be 
sent away (3. 109-13 and BC 5. 762-79), 
but while Cornelia remains to the end of 
her speech preoccupied with what will 
become of herself, Imilce is worried 
about what may happen to her hus- 
hand, and as her speech progresses it 
becomes increasingly independent of its 
Lucanian prototype.!2 When she real- 
izes that Hannibal is adamant on the 
subject of her departure, her words be- 
come reminiscent of those of Dido when 
she perceives that Aeneas will not re- 
main, without however Dido’s bitter- 
ness. There is also a suggestion of 
Creusa’s final words to Aeneas, and the 
demonic energy and willingness to ex- 
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pose himself in battle which Imilce fears 
will bring her husband to grief are ex- 
pressed in terms that call to mind 
Lucan’s_ characterizations of Caesar 
(114—27).33 

With vs. 128 the locale, hitherto un- 
certain, is specified as the water’s edge. 
This had appeared briefly in Cornelia’s 
departure: Cornelia had clung in des- 
peration to the shore before being car- 
ried on shipboard (BC 5. 800-801). Un- 
like his model Ovid, Lucan merely men- 
tions the ship without describing it, 
but Silius pictures the vessel even more 
vividly than does Ovid, using, however, 
Lucanian phrases culled from other 
parts of Lucan’s poem.!* As Imilce 
lingers on the shore, Hannibal makes a 
final effort to reassure her. Silius in- 
troduces this in terms that recall Aene- 
as’ attitude toward Dido in two pas- 
sages where he was attempting to 
justify his conduct (131-32). The 
speech itself has no counterpart in 
Silius’ model. Lucan has Pompey an- 
nounce his intention, then in a second 
speech gives Cornelia’s reply, and that 
is all. Ovid had organized his account 
somewhat differently: Ceyx’ plan to 
depart is summarized, not set forth by 
Ceyx (Met. 11. 415-16); Alcyone’s reply, 
on the other hand, is quoted in its en- 
tirety (ibid., 421-23). Ceyx’ promise to 
return before the moon twice reaches 
fulness follows, in direct quotation 
(ibid., 451-53); this may have afforded 
Silius formal precedent for Hannibal’s 
declaration, but obviously could be of 
little use from the point of view of con- 
tent. Hannibal’s speech, although full 
of incidental poetic reminiscences, is in 
its main outlines independently Silian. 
Hannibal begins by begging Imilce to put 
an end to her tears and forebodings ;!® 
the doom of everyone is foreordained ; 
everlasting glory is reserved for the few 
destined to receive a place in the heav- 
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ens (133-37).” The query asking 
whether he is to suffer Carthage to be 
enslaved recalls in tone and diction that 
of Turnus demanding whether he is to 
let the houses of his city be destroyed ;¥ 
the theme of slavery was possibly sug- 
gested by Iliad 6. 454-61, but probably 
is a reminiscence of Aen. 12. 62-63, 
where Amata asserts her unwillingness 
to survive Turnus’ death and to endure 
the captivity that would then be her 
lot. This subject is not pursued; Hanni- 
bal reverts to the glory motif, which he 
stresses by recalling the adjurations of 
his father and the brevity and uncer- 
tainty of human life; he ends this tirade 
with a rhetorical question asking if he 
is to renounce glory from fear of death. 
What difference is there between death 
and a life of inaction and retirement ? 
(138-45)! Hannibal’s peroration strikes 
a calmer note. He reassures Imilce, say- 
ing that he is not so avid of fame as to 
abandon all prudence; there is much 
pleasure, he knows, in an honored old 
age; finally she has much to gain from 
the war, for victory will make all Rome 
hers (146—51).?° 

Now come the tearful:separation and 
the sailing away of Imilce’s ship. Imilce 
stands gazing shorewards as long as 
anything can be discerned. This is an 
adaptation of Ceyx’ departure; Lucan 
does not describe the actual sailing of 
Cornelia’s vessel, so Silius again has 
recourse to Lucan’s model Ovid (152- 
57).21 

With his wife and son on their way, 
Hannibal returns to the city (it is not 
clear whether Silius has Gades or 
Carthago Nova in mind at this point) 
and attempts to put love out of his 
mind by busying himself with military 
preparations. Finally, exhausted by his 
exertions, he goes to sleep. After watch- 
ing the disappearance of Ceyx’ ship, 
Alcyone had disconsolately gone home 
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to bed; Lucan too ends his account 
with a picture of Cornelia tossing in her 
cabin the night of her departure, dis- 
traught at being separated from Pom- 
pey. Silius has taken over the sleep 
motif from his predecessors, but unlike 
them, does not use it to pathetic effect, 
but simply to enable him to introduce 
Mercury’s appearance to Hannibal in a 
dream (158-62).?2 

Toward the end of the fourth book, 
the Carthaginians, after a difficult cross- 
ing of the Apennines, arrive at the 
level ground near Lake Trasimene, 
where Hannibal’s wish to encounter the 
Romans will soon be gratified. The day 
before the great battle envoys from 
Carthage reach his headquarters, telling 
him of the agitation that his son be 
sacrificed. This episode commences 
with an introduction, explaining the 
custom of human sacrifice and describ- 
ing the efforts of Hanno to have Hanni- 
bal’s child chosen as victim, and the 
hesitation of the Carthaginians to do 
this, for fear of Hannibal’s displeasure 
(4. 763-73). This is followed by an ac- 
count of Imilce’s consternation (774- 
77), and her frenzied protests are 
quoted directly (778-802). Finally Han- 
nibal, to whom the Carthaginian senate 
has given the privilege of deciding 
whether his son shall be sacrificed or 
not, answers the envoys with dignity; 
he refuses to let his son be sacrificed, 
but promises the gods of Carthage an 
abundance of Roman blood instead 
(809-22). 

Here Silius, save for the original idea, 
which, if we are right, was suggested by 
Curtius, was on his own. No earlier poet 
offered a situation sufficiently similar 
to be used as model. The poem is the 
better for this lack. Imilce’s speech is 
forceful and suffused with emotion; in- 
stead of being a diluted version of Cor- 
nelia, she begins to exist in her own 
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right. Furthermore, Hannibal’s reply to 
the envoys, with its unquestioning ac- 
ceptance of human sacrifice together 
with gratitude at being given the op- 
portunity to spare his son, as well as its 
gory references to the holocaust of 
Romans soon to be offered the Car- 
thaginian gods, characterizes him as a 
Carthaginian and human being, some- 
thing which the clichés about glory ad- 
dressed to Imilce in the third book fail 
to do. This is not to say that the episode 
is lacking in ideas and conceits borrow- 
ed from earlier poets, not to mention 
verbal echoes; as a whole, however, it 
has been spared the Procrustean effect 
of an immediate model. 

The introductory verses (763-73) 
contain a number of incidental echoes, 
chiefly of Virgil.23 Imilce now comes to 
the fore; beside herself with fear for her 
child, she fills Carthage with cries of 
protest, tearing her hair and scratching 
her cheeks in her frenzy. Silius describes 
her conduct in a manner that recalls 
various distraught females in the Ae- 
neid, notably Dido, Juturna, and 
Amata. The influence of Amata is 
particularly marked. Imilce is upset 
about her son, as Amata had been about 
her daughter, and the queen’s Bacchic 
seizure surely suggested to Silius the 
comparison of Imilce to a Bacchante. 
Amata’s rout called to the poet’s mind 
the description of Fama in the fourth 
Aeneid (a passage so closely related that 
Mackail considered it a preliminary 
version of the later one). It is curious 
that after having derived the notion of 
comparing Imilce to a Bacchante from 
his recollections of Virgil, Silius borrows 
the expressions he uses in setting it 
forth from Lucan (774—77).”4 

Imilce’s speech (779-802) begins with 
an adaptation of Amata’s frantic appeal 
to the Latin matrons; her apostrophe, 
however, is to Hannibal, whom she begs 


to return to Carthage, since he has a foe 
there worse than any in Italy. While he 
is making ready to put Rome to fire and 
the sword, his only child is being taken 
to the altar for sacrifice (779-86).% 
Imilce now ironically urges Hannibal to 
“go ahead and ravage the houses of 
Italy, etc.” in verses similar in wording 
and thought to Allecto’s sneering ex- 
hortation to the sleeping Turnus (787- 
88).26 Then comes the cry that dis- 
regard of nature is the cause of all hu- 
man suffering. God (apparently the 
immanent divinity of the Stoics) is 
gentle, and a brother to mankind. It is 
sufficient to sacrifice cattle (791—96).” 
Imilce ends by offering herself in lieu of 
her son if a victim must be had, and 
exclaiming what a calamity it would 
have been if the great Hannibal had 
thus been sacrificed in infancy (797- 
802).?8 

Imilce’s words, together with concern 
about Hannibal’s reaction, cause the 
Carthaginian elders to adopt a prudent 
course; the decision with regard to the 
sacrifice is referred to the general him- 
self. Nevertheless Imilce is not reas- 
sured; she is filled with alarm at the 
thought of what her inexorable hus- 
band may do (803-—7).”° 

When the envoys have finished tell- 
ing Hannibal of all these things, he re- 
plies, full of gratitude that he has been 
consulted, in a speech echoing Ascanius’ 
thanks to Nisus and Euryalus upon 
hearing of their proposed foray. He will 
repay Carthage for this favor by sacri- 
ficing many a Roman life, but his son 
shall live to be Rome’s enemy. The 
speech and the episode end with an 
appeal to the gods of Carthage to turn 
toward him in joy, for he is making 
ready to offer them a greater sacrifice 
than the altars of Carthage have ever 
received (809-22). 

What light does this scrutiny of the 
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two episodes throw upon Silius’ men- 
tality and poetic method ? With regard 
to the first, it has shown Silius to be of 
a moderate, conventional, and bene- 
volent turn of mind. The sacrificial 
episode is free from gruesomeness 
(Lucan surely would have let himself go 
here), and the farewell scene, unlike its 
model, contains a minimum of irrele- 
vant rant. The characterization of Han- 
nibal has few touches that are the poet’s 
own; for the most part Hannibal ap- 
pears as the traditional villain of the 
Roman historians with a tincture of 
Lucan’s Caesar. In his portrait of 
Imilce, Silius has been more indepen- 
dent; nevertheless he makes her more 
of a stock figure than her literary ances- 
tors. Benevolence is implicit in the 
remarks by Imilce about the gentleness 
of the gods. The elements of Silius’ 
poetic method, if the notes have been 
consulted, should be fairly plain by 
now. The passage of Curtius quoted 
near the beginning of this paper fur- 
nished both the germ of the second 
episode and a hint of the separation 
which forms the theme of the first. 
Once Silius had determined what he 


would do, i.e. compose an introductory 
episode to bring Imilce and her son 
from Spain to Carthage, to be followed 
by one built about the attempt to 
sacrifice the child, he cast about among 
his poetic memories for passages pre- 
senting some analogy to what he had in 
mind. For the separation, Lucan’s ac- 
count of the departure of Cornelia was 
a model ready-made; no such pattern 
was available for the sacrifice episode, 
but he remembered a number of scenes, 
for the most part Virgilian, suitable in 
tone and content, which furnished him 
with images and expressions. Often one 
reminiscence brought another to his 
mind, and instead of the imitation of a 
single passage, we repeatedly find an 
entire series fused together. It cannot 
be said that Silius, like Virgil, regularly 
improves the matter he derives from 
his predecessors, but he does not steal 
or spoil it either; he employs it to make 
not a mosaic but a poem of his own, 
assembled with skill, and, pace the 
estimable Pliny, attesting a degree of 
ingenium modest but real. 
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NOTES 


1. See J. Schlichteisen, De fide historica Silii Italici 
(K6nigsberg, 1881), pp. 15-20, and J. Nicol, The His- 
torical and Geographical Sources used by Silius Italicus 
(Oxford, 1936), pp. 85-88. No ancient writer save Silius 
speaks of Hannibal as having a son. Further, the motive 
Silius gives for Imilce’s departure will not hold water; her 
name, obviously meant to be Punic, is inappropriate for 
a Spanish girl; it is also an impossible one for a woman. 
The Punic prefix “l’’ (more correctly “‘Hi’’) signifies 
“brother of.”’ Cf. S. Gsell, Histoire ancienne de l’ Asrique 
du nord, Vol. IV (Paris, 1920), 227, n. 6. If the first 
episode is an invention of the poet, the second must.be as 
well. 

2. See the note to 3. 62 in the first volume of G. A. 
Ruperti’s edition of the Punica (Géttingen, 1795). The 
relation between Silius and Lucan here has not been 
examined with precision, except perhaps in an un- 
published thesis by E. Meyer, “Silius und Lucan,” 
written in 1924, before the publication of the Mooney 
Index to Lucan (1927) or the Deferrari-Fanning-Sullivan 
Concordance (1940), which is listed in Schanz-Hosius, 
Geschichte der rémischen Literatur, Zweiter Teil (Munich, 
1935), p. 529. In his dissertation De Silii Italici orationi- 
bus (Kénigsberg, 1913), R. Rebischke discusses the 


speeches of this episode and refers to the Hector-Andro- 
mache scene and Aen. 9. 211ff. (Nisus to Euryalus) as 
having influenced Silius here, but makes no mention of 
Lucan (pp. 65-68). Z. Baudnik refers to Lucan 5. 767ff., 
apropos of Pun. 3. 109f., in Die epische Technik des Silius 
Italicus im Verhdltnisse zu seinen Vorbildern (Krumau, 
1906), p. 24, but does not consider the matter further; 
R. B. Steele touches upon the passage in ‘‘The Method of 
Silius Italicus” (CP, X VIL [1922], 325), but says nothing 
about Lucan. 

3. Nicol, op. cit., pp. 86-87. 

4. Curtius Rufus Hist. Alex. 4. 3. 20 and 23. 

5. Silius’ language here (4. 765-71) is not precise, but 
there is no mention of any victim in addition to Hanni- 
bal’s son. The other sources that refer to this sacrifice (cf. 
Gsell, op. cit., 1V, 408 and notes 1-9) are either vague or 
speak of more than one victim. 

6. 11. 483ff. 

7. For a detailed demonstration of this see R. T. 
Bruére, “‘Lucan’s Cornelia,” CP, XLVI (1951), 221-26. 

8. The relation between Silius and Statius is a vexed 
question which cannot be discussed here. L. Legras 
examined the matter in ‘Les Puniques ct la Thébaide,” 
Rev. ét. anc., VIL (1905), 131-46 and 357-71, concluding 
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that Silius influenced Statius more than vice versa; what- 
ever Statian influence was exerted on the Punica can be 
detected, he believes, only in the last five books. Lacking 
the Index to Silius (Norma D. Young, Jowa Studies in 
Classical Philology, VIII [1939]) and the Concordance to 
Statius (R. J. Deferrari and Sister M. C. Eagan [Brook- 
land D. C., 1943]) at present available, Legras was not in 
a position to discover the greater part of the correspon- 
dences between the two poets (he cites none of those 
noted in this paper), and until these are all assembled and 
interpreted it is prudent to suspend judgment. 

The influence of Lucan is at once apparent. Cf. ‘‘sub- 
ducere bello/ consortem thalami” (62f.) with BC 5. 724f.: 
seponere tutum/ coniugii... onus. ‘‘quos ut seponi stetit, 
et secernere ab armis’”’ (68) matches BC 5. 726f.: te procul 
a saevi strepitu, Cornelia, belli/ occulere (‘‘seponi’’ has been 
borrowed from vs. 724). The phrase ‘‘subducere bello” 
(62) is probably linked associatively with Verg. Aen. 10. 
50: subducere pugnae (Venus resolves to preserve As- 
canius); in speaking of Hannibal’s son Silius repeatedly 
echoes expressions used by Virgil of Ascanius. In 63 Silius 
has replaced Lucan’s ungallant coniugii...onus by the 
Ovidian consors thalami (Met. 10. 246), and “‘parvumque 
sub ubere natum”’ parallels both Aen. 5. 285: geminique 
sub ubere nati and St. Th. 3. 682f.: parvumque sub ubere.../ 
Thessandrum. ‘“‘primoque Hymenaeo” (64) and “‘virgineis 
...taedis” (64) parallel St. Th. 2. 202: primisque hyme- 
naeis and 204: tumida iam virginitate iugari. ‘“‘obsessae... 
Sagunti” (66) echoes BC 3. 350: obsessum... Saguntum, 
while ‘‘bissenos Lunae nondum compleverat orbes”’ (67) 
has a closer counterpart in St. Ach. 2. 110: viz mihi 
bissenos annorum torserat orbes (which would appear to be 
modelled on Silius’ line, rather than the reverse), where 
Statius is speaking of the young Achilles, than in any of 
the seven passages with which A. Zingerle compares this 
line in Zu spdteren lateinischen Dichtern, II (Innsbruck, 
1879), 28-29. 

9. Livy 21.1. 4. 

10. The speech opens with a Virgilian reminiscence: 
ef. “‘spes o Carthaginis altae’’ (69) with Aen. 12. 168: 
Ascanius, magnae spes altera Romae. “‘levior metus’’ (70) 
occurs in Statius (Th. 8. 78), but not in Virgil, Ovid, or 
Lucan. The description of the fearsome appearance of 
Hannibal’s son, who, his father foresees, will become no 
less dangerous an enemy of Rome than himself, is mo- 
delled on Lucan’s picture of the frenzy of the Delphic 
priestess after her prophecy: cf. “‘torvaque oculos sub 
fronte minaces’’ (76) with BC 5. 211-13: ila feroces/ 
torquet...oculos.../...nune voltu pavido, nunc torva 
minact and ibid., 2. 26: oculosque...minaces, also 7. 291. 
The circumstance that the passage of Lucan first quoted 
was in a context of prophecy brought it to the poet’s 
mind. The very similar half line in St. Th. 1. 186: torva 
sub fronte minetur either echoes Silius or is echoed by him. 
“si quis forte deum tantos inciderit actus/ et nostro ab- 
rumpat leto primordia rerum” (78-79) is a variation of 
BC 5. 659-60: licet ingentis abruperit actus/ festinata dies 
/atis (Caesar infear of drowning); possibly there is reminis- 
cence of BC 9. 87f., where Pompey adjures his sons to 
carry on the civil war after his death; cf. also St. Sil. 4. 6. 
71. “‘servare labora’’ (80); for this Ovidian phrase see Am. 
2.2.11 and Pont. 1. 3. 89. “‘flore novo pubescet”’ (84): cf. 
Ov. Her. 14. 30 and Tr. 3. 12 (13) 7. “‘firmior aetas” (84): 
cf. BC 2. 631: natum cui firmior aetas (Gnaeus Pompeius 
the Younger). ‘‘calcato foedere.../ in Capitolina tumu- 
lum mihi vindicet arce” (85-86): the striking metaphor of 
line 85 is found also in St. Th. 3. 208: calcati foederis. The 
Gristeia of Scaeva in Lucan’s sixth book is introduced by 
an exhortation ending with the words: veniet qui vindicet 
arces/ dum morimur (6. 164-65); the most remarkable 
incident of Scaeva’s stand is his pulling out an arrow 
which has pierced his eye; the eyeball comes out with the 
arrow, and he throws the shaft on the ground and tramps 
on it and his eye together: telumque suo cum lumine calcat 
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(6. 219); subconscious recollection of the Scaeva episode 
may have determined Silius’ phraseology here. Verses 
85-86 and 92 recall Aen. 10. 12-15: ‘‘caleato foedere”’ (85) 
is an antiphrasis of componite foedus (15), ‘“‘Capitolina... 
arce”’ (86) parallels Virgil’s Romanis arcibus (12), ‘‘Alpes‘‘ 
(92), his Alpis (13). “‘suppostaque caelo/ saxa”’ (90f.): cf. 
Ov. Fast. 5. 180: cervicemque polo subpositurus Atlas. 
“sudatus labor” (92): cf. St. Th. 5. 189-90: quis Rhodope 
gelidove labor sudatus in Haemo/ enumerare vacat (of 
campaigning in the mountains in each case). ‘‘(Fortuna) 
laevaque sit coeptis’’ (94): ef. Aen. 2. 54, 9. 282, 9. 296. 
“tua iustior aetas’’ (95): cf. Aen. 9. 212: tua vita dignior 
aetas. It will be noted that lines 93-96, which formally 
correspond to the closing verses of Pompey’s speech (BC 
5. 756-59) are, with respect to emotion and wording, 
much closer to Nisus’ words to Euryalus in Aen. 9. 210ff. 
J. Groesst in his dissertation Qua tenus Silius Italicus a 
Vergilio pendere videatur (Halle, 1887), p. 41, points out 
that Pun. 3. 94f. derive from Aen. 9. 211f. (this had been 
indicated by Ruperti ad loc.). The dissertation cites three 
more instances of Silian imitation of Virgil in the episodes 
with which this paper is concerned, viz., Aen. 9. 199 and 
Pun. 3. 109 (p. 41), Aen. 1. 375 and Pun. 3. 135 (p. 55) 
and Aen. 4. 15 and Pun. 4. 799 (p. 59). 

11. He did not however forget Virgil’s account of 
Camilla’s origin. Cf. ‘‘materno de nomine dicta/ Castulo” 
(98f.) and ‘‘paulum vitiato nomine”’ (107) with Aen. 11. 
542-43: matrisque vocavit/ nomine Casmillae mutata parte 
Camillam. “‘hinc...genus referebat Imilce”’ (106) appears 
modelled on Ov. Fast. 4. 305: Claudia Quinta genus Clauso 
referebat ab alto. ‘‘tempore quo Bacchus populos domita- 
bat Hiberos’’ (101) recalls in diction and cadence BC 5. 
237: interea domitis Caesar remeabat Hiberis. 

12. Imilce’s first words “mene, oblite tua nostram 
pendere salute,/ abnuis inceptis comitem ?” (109f.) com- 
bine the idea of dismissal (BC 5. 765) with ibid., 769: non 
olim casu pendemus ab uno ? There is also reminiscence of 
Aen. 4. 314: mene fugis followed by 316: per conubia 
nostra, per inceptos hymenaeos (the marriage motif follows 
immediately in Silius too) as well as of Euryalus’ protest 
when Nisus proposes to leave him behind (Aen. 9. 199f.): 
mene... Nise fugis ? Echoed also are Ov. Her. 1. 41: oblite 
tuorum (Penelope to Ulysses) and ibid., 19. 233: iuncta 
salus nostrast (Acontius to Cydippe). She continues ‘‘sic 
foedera nota/ primitiaeque tori” (110f.) which is Cor- 
nelia’s question BC 5. 767f.: sic est tibi cognita, Magne,/ 
nostra fides rephrased in Ovidian terms: cf. Met. 7. 709f.: 
sacra tori.../ primaque... foedera lecti (Cephalus of his 
marriage with Procris), a passage which in its turn shows 
the influence of Aen. 4. 316. In “‘gelidos ut scandere.../ 
montes” (111f.) there is reminiscence of BC 1. 183: iam 
gelidas cursu Caesar superaverat Alpes (Imilce also has the 
Alps in mind); the phrase gelidos montes occurs in Ov. 
Met. 6. 88. “‘castum haud superat labor ullus amorem” 
(113) is adapted from BC 5. 727f.: heu, quantum mentes 
dominatur in aequas/ iusta Venus, where Lucan exclaims 
upon the adverse effect Pompey’s love has had upon 
his martial ardor, whereas Imilce emphasizes another 
aspect of pure love, viz., its power to overcome all 
difficulties. 

13. “fixumque’”’ (114); cf. Aen. 4.15 and A. S. Pease’s 
edition of the fourth Aeneid (Cambridge, 1935) ad lec. The 
Silian parallel there cited (4. 797) occurs in a second 
speech by Imilce. ‘‘cedo equidem”’ (115) is not found in 
Ovid or Lucan; it occurs Aen. 2. 704 and 12. 818, and St. 
Th. 7.178 and Ach. 1. 396, in each case except Aen. 12. 
818 standing at the beginning of the verse. ‘‘nec fata 
moror” (115): ef. BC 7. 295: mea fata moror (Caesar) and 
ibid., 2. 581. “i felix, inuminibus votis que secundis” (116) 
recalls Aen. 6. 546: i decus, i, nostrum; melioribus utere 
jatis, as well as ibid., 4. 381: ¢ sequere Italiam ventis. 
Imilce’s attitude is between Dido’s resentment and the 
well-wishing of Deiphobus, but closer to the latter, asthe 
diction indicates. The similarity of situation had brought 
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the Dido passage to Silius’ mind, and Deiphobus’ wish 
provided a model for adapting Dido’s bitter words to a 
context of somewhat greater benevolence. Cf. as well BC 
9. 1098: caruere deis mea vota secundis (Caesar’s feigned 
sorrow over Pompey’s death). “coniugis et nati curam 
servare memento” (118): cf. Aen. 2. 789: iamque vale et 
nati serva communis amorem (Creusa to Aeneas). In ‘‘nec 
Ausonios tantum, nec tela nec ignes/ quantum te metuo” 
(119f.) the sentiment recalls Jl. 6. 407: dapdvie, oficer 
ce td odv pévoc a8 Baudnik, op. cit., p. 24 observes. He 
cites (pp. 23-24) four more instances in this episode where 
he believes Silius was influenced by Homer (JJ. 6. 476ff. 
and Pun. 3. 71f., Il. 6. 486ff. and Pun. 3. 133ff., Il. 6. 
444ff. and Pun. 3. 139f. and 144, Jl. 6. 450ff. and Pun. 
3. 150f.), but with the possible exception of the first 
instance, Homer’s influence appears to have been exerted 
via Silius’ Latin predecessors rather than directly (cf. 
notes 16, 17, 19 and 20 below). With ‘‘nec tela, nec ignes” 
(119) ef. Aen. 2. 664: per tela, per ignes, and ibid., 2. 358 
and 527, also BC 10. 463. ‘‘ruis ipsos acer in enses’”’ (120): 
the influence of several passages is perceptible here: Aen. 
9. 400f.: an sese medios moriturus in ensis/ inferat (Nisus) 
and ibid., 10. 729: sic ruit in densos...hostis. The descrip- 
tion of Hannibal’s military frenzy, his energy, and ambi- 
tion in verses 120-24 recall in a general manner a number 
of passages in which Lucan characterizes Caesar, viz., 
1. 143-50, 2. 439-40, 2. 657, 10. 505ff. *‘secundo/ eventu’”’ 
(121f.): this phrase appears in St. Th. 6. 805. ‘‘fine caret” 
(123): ef. Ov. Pont. 1. 2. 29: fine carent (also at beginning 
of hexameter). ‘‘viris ignobile letum/ belligeris in pace 
mori” (123f.): ef. Ov. Met. 8. 518f.: quod tamen ignavo 
cadat et sine sanguine leto,/ maeret (Meleager). ‘tremor 
implicat artus’’ (124): cf. Aen. 11. 424 and Ov. Met. 3. 40: 
tremor occupat artus. ‘‘miserere” (126): cf. Ov. Her. 19. 
233, cited in n. 12 in connection with vs. 109. 

14. “‘ratis, pendentibus arbore nautis/ aptabat sensim 
pulsanti carbasa vento’”’ (129f.) are suggested by Ov. 
Met. 11. 476f.: (navita) totaque malo/ carbasa deducit 
venientesque accipit auras (of Ceyx’ vessel on the point of 
sailing) combined with BC 2. 697: strictague pendentes 
deducunt carbasa nautae (of the departure of Pompey 
from Brundisium), itself a reminiscence of the verses of 
Ovid just quoted. 

15. “‘lenire metus properans aegramque levare/ at- 
tonitis mentem curis” (131f.): cf. Aen. 4. 393f.: at pius 
Aeneas, quamquam lenire dolentem/ solando cupit et dictis 
avertere curas (Aencas’ wish to console Dido) and ibid., 
6. 467f.: talibus Aeneas... ./ lenibat dictis animum (Aeneas’ 
futile attempt to mollify Dido’s shade). 

16. ‘‘ominibus parce et lacrimis, fidissima coniux’”’ 
(133) echo Aen. 12. 72f.: ne...me lacrimis neve omine 
tanto/ prosequere (Turnus to Amata); the last two words 
of Silius’ line also end the hexameter in Ov. Pont. 1. 4. 45. 
Cf. also St. Silv. 5. 1. 179: parce precor lacrimis (Priscilla’s 
shade to her husband). 

17. These lines, as Ruperti pointed out in his com- 
mentary ad loc., are based upon Aen. 10. 467-69. ‘‘cunctis 
stat terminus aevi’’ (134) corresponds to Aen. 10. 467: 
stat sua cuique dies; for the sentiment cf. BC 9. 87: me 
cum fatalis leto damnaverit hora, and for a certain simi- 
larity in thought as well as wording, St. Th. 3. 555: 
eruimus quae prima dies, ubi terminus aevi. ‘‘extremum- 
que diem primus tulit’’ (135) suggests the shortness of 
life as does Aen. 10. 467f.: breve et inreparabile tempus/ 
omnibus est vitae, although Silius’ principal emphasis is 
on predestination; the glory motif of 135-37 owes some- 
thing to Aen. 10. 468f., but as Ruperti also observed “‘ire 
per ora/ nomen in aeternum paucis mens ignea donat,/ 
quos pater aetheriis caelestum destinat oris” (135-37) 
shows correspondence with Aen. 6. 129f.:pauci, guos aequus 
amavit/ Iuppiter aut ardens evexit ad aethera virtus (have 
been able to make their way back from the lower world), 

18. ‘‘an Romana iuga.../ perpetiar’’ (138f.): Aen. 12. 
643f.: exscindine domos.../ perpetiar. 


19. ‘‘stimulant manes noctisque per umbras/ increpi- 
tans genitor (139f.) is a paraphrase of Aen. 4. 351-53: me 
patris Anchisae, quotiens umentibus umbris/ nox operit 
terras.../ admonet in somnis...imago. “‘letique metu 
decora alta relinquam” (144) resembles Euryalus’ words 
in Aen. 9, 205-6 and Turnus’ letumque.. .pro laude pacisci 
(ibid., 12. 49); with “‘leti metu”’ cf. BC 1. 460: leti metus. 
With ‘‘quantum...distant a morte silentia vitae’ (145) 
Ruperti aptly compares Hor. Carm. 4. 9. 29f.: paulum 
sepultae distat inertiae/ celata virtus; cadence and diction 
suggest unconscious reminiscence of Ov. Met. 6. 200: qua 
quantum distat ab orba (Niobe’s sneer at Latona) as well. 

20. ‘‘lucis honos’”’ (147) antiphrastically echoes Eury- 
alus’ animus lucis contemptor (Aen. 9. 205). “‘gaudet que 
senecta/ gloria (147f.) is perhaps not unrelated to Lucan’s 
gaudet patientia duris (BC 9. 403). “Thybris tibi servict 
omnis” is adapted from Ov. Met. 13. 820: omnis tibi 
serviet arbor (Cyclops to Galatea). 

21. “‘cunctantem ciet” (154) (the master of the ship 
urges Imilce to come aboard): cf. Ov. Met. 11. 461: 
quaerente moras Ceyce. ‘‘tellusque recessit”’ (157) parallels 
Ov. Met. 11. 466: terra recessit and Aen. 3. 72: terraeque 
urbesque recedunt. The expression is less appropriate in 
Ovid, where the story is told from the point of view of 
Alcyone, who is left on the shore, than in Virgil, where 
Aeneas, the observer, is on board ship. Since Imilce is 
also on shipboard, no exception can be taken to Silius’ 
use of the phrase here. “abripitur divulsa marito”’ (154): 
ef. Ov. Met. 7. 732: coniugis abrepti. ‘‘haerent intenti 
vultus’”’ (155): ef. Aen. 4. 4: haerent infixi pectore vultus 
and BC 4. 331: siccis voltus in nubibus haerent. 

22. For the sleep motif cf. Ov. Met. 11. 471ff. and BC 
5. 805ff. ‘‘belli curis avertere amorem” (158) may be 
verbally reminiscent of Verg. Georg. 3. 210: caeci stimulos 
avertere amoris. 

23. ‘‘mos fuit in populis. ../ poscere caede deos veniam 
ac flagrantibus aris,/ ...parvos imponere natos” (4. 
765ff.). Silius may well have remembered here Ennius’ 
line in the seventh book of the Annales: Poeni suos soliti 
dis sacrificare puellos (Vahlen, 221), as E. Wezel pointed 
out in De C. Silii Italici cum fontibus tum exemplis (Leip- 
zig, 1872), p. 20. With the exception of the statement that 
Silius owed Pun. 3. 62ff. to Jl. 6. 394ff., (p. 12), this is the 
only observation in Wezel’s dissertation that has to do 
with the episodes with which this paper is concerned. Cf. 
also Aen. 4. 50: tu modo posce deos veniam (Anna to Dido) 
and ibid., 12. 171: flagrantibus aris. ‘‘sacra Thoanteae 
ritusque... Dianae”’ (769): cf. Ov. Ibis 384: Thoanteae 
sacra ...deae. “‘et magna ante oculos stabat genitoris 
imago” (773): cf. Aen. 2. 560: subiit cari genitoris imago 
and ibid., 4. 84. 

24. “foedata genas, lacerataque crinis’’ (774) clearly 
derives from Aen. 12. 870f.: infelix crinis scindit Iuturna 
solutos/ unguibus ora soror foedans et pectora pugnis (vs. 
871 appears also as 4. 673); very close to Silius are St. 
Th. 3. 680f.: sicut erat laceris...turpata capillis/ et fletu 
signata genas. ‘“‘urbem complet maesti clamoris” (775) 
appears to be a combination of Aen. 7. 377: furit lymphata 
per urbem (Amata), Georg. 4. 515: maestis late loca questi- 
bus implet (nightingale mourning loss of brood), Ov. Met. 
8. 447f.: maestis clamoribus urbem/ inplet (Althaea), and 
perhaps Ov. Fast. 6. 513f.: complent ululatibus auras/ 
Thyiades. ‘‘Edonis” (776): ef. BC 1. 675: Edonis. ‘‘Pan- 
gaea...iuga” (776f.): cf. BC 1. 679f.: Pangaea nivosis/ 
...tugis (Silius had already imitated this passage in 
2. 75f.). “‘inclusum suspirat pectore Bacchum” (777): cf. 
BC 1. 677: prodens urguentem pectore Phoebum. 

25. “inter...matres/ clamat: ‘Io coniux, quocumque 
in cardine mundi/ bella moves...’” (778ff.): cf. Aen. 7. 
397: ipsa inter medias and ibid., 400: clamat ‘io matres... 
ubi quaeque...’ and St. Th. 11. 114ff.: ut Notus et Boreas 
gemino de cardine mundi/.../ bella cient. The picture of 
Hannibal making ready to put Rome to fire and the 
sword (781-84) is a development of Virgil’s description of 
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Sinon at the sack of Troy. In addition to the general 
similarity, cf. “‘saevamque coruscans/ lampada Tarpeis 
infers incendia tectis, (783f.) with Aen. 2. 329f.: victorque 
Sinon incendia miscet/ insultans. Statius either imitated 
or provided the model for this passage in Silv. 4. 6. 79: 
diraque Romuleis portantem [Hannibal] incendia tectis. 
“tela/ excipis... clipeo’”’ (782f.) parallels Ov. Met. 12. 
375: excipit...ictus...clipeo. ‘‘gremio in patriae”’ (786): 
ef. Aen. 3. 509, 5. 31, and St. Th. 4. 793. 

26. ‘‘i nune Ausonios ferro populare penates” (787) is 
a fusion of Aen. 7. 425: i nunc, ingratis offer te, inrise, 
periclis (which suggested the theme of ingratitude set 
forth in 787-90) with ibid., 1. 527: ferro Libycos populare 
penates. ‘‘et vetitas molire vias” (788): cf. Aen. 10. 477: 
viam...molita, 

27. ‘“‘delubra aspergere tabo”’ (791) is an adaptation 
of Aen. 3. 625f.: sanieque aspersa.../ limina...membra 
jluentia tabo. R. B. Steele (op. cit., p. 325) believes that 
Silius was influenced by Lucretius at this point; he gives 
no reference, but the sentiment is similar to that of De rer. 
nat. 1. 83ff. ‘‘ture pio” (794) is Ovidian: cf. Am. 3. 3. 33: 
piatura, Her, 7. 24 and 20. 7, also Tr. 2. 59. Ovidian, too, 
is the thought and wording of ‘mite et cognatum est 
homini deus’ (795): ef. Met. 11. 134: mite deum numen; 
the influence of Met. 15. 174f.: parcite...cognatas caede 
nefanda/ exturbare animas is also apparent. 

28. ‘si velle nefas superos fixumque sedet que” (797): 
cf. Aen. 4. 15: fixum immotumque sederet (Dido, at a 


corresponding point in her speech), Markedly similar are 
St. Th. 6. 160f.: fizuwm...inmotun.que manebat/...nefas 
(in each case a mother proposes to sacrifice herself to save 
her child). ‘‘sorte cruenta” (801) appears in BC 4. 562. 

29. “‘trepidare metu. ..Imilce” (806): cf. Aen. 2. 685: 
nos pavidi trepidare metu (Aeneas and family as flames 
circle the head of his son) and ibid., 6. 491: trepidare 
metu. 

30. “quid tibi pro tanto non impar munere solvat/ 
Hannibal... quae praemia digna/ inveniam ?” (809ff.): 
ef. Aen. 9. 252f.: quae vobis, quae digna, viri, pro laudibus 
istis/ praemia posse rear solvi? ‘“‘puer armorum...heres/ 
spes, o nate, ...unica rerum” (814f.): cf. Aen. 4. 274ff.: 
spes heredis Iuli/ ...cui regnum Italiae.../ debetur and 
ibid., 12. 168: magnae spes altera Romae (both of Asca- 
nius). ‘‘certare Aeneadis’” (817) cf. Aen. 10. 14: tum 
certare odiis (both of conflict between Rome and Carth- 


age). “‘vos quoque di patrii.../.../huc... totasque ad- 
vertite mentes” (819ff.): cf. Ov. Ibis 67ff.: di maris et 
terrae .../.../ hue vestras omnes advertite mentes. ‘“‘nam- 


que paro sacra” (822): cf. Aen. 11. 515: furta paro belli 
(Turnus). In his description of Hannibal’s disposition of 
his troops for the battle of Trasimene that follows 
immediately, Silius more than once echoes the phrase- 
ology of the tactical orders of Turnus (Aen, 11. 515ff.). 
Apparently he already had Turnus’ commands in mind 
at this point, which accounts for this verbal correspon- 
dence. 





INDEX OF CLASSICAL FESTSCH RIFTEN 


An index of Classical Festschriften has 
been undertaken by Miss Dorothy Rounds 
of 22 Chauncy St., Cambridge, 38, Mass. 

Miss Rounds has catalogued titles of 
over 500 honorary volumes containing 
articles on the Minoan-Mycenaean, Greek, 
Roman, and Byzantine periods. (Western 
Medieval Festschriften are the scope of 
Harry F. Williams, An Index of Medieval 
Studies Published in Festschriften, 1865- 
1946 [Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1951]; and Christian, of Bruce 


M. Metzger, Index of Articles on the New 
Testament and Early Church Published in 
Festschriften[Philadelphia : Society of Bibli- 
cal Literature, 1951].) Since they are often 
referred to as independent volumes, Fest- 


bo 


schriften incorporated in serials will be 
included. 

The titles only of articles will be in- 
dexed, except that some specific indication 
of contents will be given for titles which 
are uninformative (e. g., “Miscellen’’). From 
other titles all significant words will have 
entries. Under comprehensive general head- 
ings, e.g., “Epic,” “Sculpture,” “Inscrip- 
tions,” and also under lesser headings, 
there will be collected cross-references 
to all the material on each such subject. 

Miss Rounds is assisted by several spe- 
cialists. Further help would be welcome 
particularly in locating Classical articles 
in Festschriften predominantly non-Class- 
ical. 

















NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


THE PRAEFECTS IN PAPYRUS DURA INVENTORY 3 VERSO 


P Dura inv. 3 verso, one of the most 
interesting texts from the archives of the 
cohors XX Palmyrenorum, is probably to 
be dated late in a.p. 251.1 The column that 
is preserved contains a list of men, whose 
names in some instances are followed by a 
description of a horse, the official who 
passed on the horse, a date, and, usually, a 
sum in denarii. These entries are based on 
letters which had assigned the horses to 
the equites, some earlier examples of which 
have also survived.” Four types of officials 
are cited: a consularis (the governor of 
Syria Coele), a procurator, duces, and prae- 
fecti. Of these the identity of only the 
praefects presents any real problem.’ Un- 
like the others, their names are not given: 
the description of the horse is followed 
simply by prob a tunc preff, with a date. 
The dates run from December 29, 245 to 
September 21, 249. The praefects are found 
in more of these entries than are any of the 
other officials, and it seems clear that they 
had a regular role in connection with 
remounts. 

In a phrase which concerns particular 
officials acting together and not a class, 
the plural preff suggests the most common 
combination of praefects, the praefecti 
praetorio, who appear as a matter of fact in 
another text in the same hand.‘ This iden- 
tification is especially attractive since tunc 
preff implies a permanent college or board, 
and among praefectures one could consider 
here, only in the praetorian was collegiality 
the rule. It is difficult in fact to propose 
other possibilities,> though one may hesi- 
tate to believe that such high officials, or 
their bureau to be more exact, gave their 
attention in these critical years to mounts 
sent to an outpost on the Euphrates. The 
absence of praetorio is in itself no objection 
to the identification. It is commonly 
omitted in historians,* and those who con- 


sulted the list would know from the con- 
text who the praefects were. Further, the 
assumption that these praefects are the 
praefecti praetorio would explain why they 
are not named in the papyrus; in all 
probability they had shared the damnatio 
memoriae of their emperor, Philip.’ It may 
be noted that the two Philippi, father and 
son, who were consuls in 248 appear in our 
text as III et II cos, with their names 
suppressed.® 

It is agreed that the praetorian praefects 
did exercise, at least on occasions, ageneral 
control over the military annona.® Though 
the direct evidence has been slight,!° one 
must assume that this supervision ex- 
tended to remounts, a matter which was 
certainly important enough to concern the 
highest authorities! The various officers 
in P Dura inv. 3 verso, all discharging 
essentially the same function, would seem 
to form a quite logical hierarchy. The 
horses approved by the dux ripae were 
probably procured locally. The governor 
and procurator in turn may have passed 
on horses obtained elsewhere in the pro- 
vince for its garrison. But only some higher 
authority could direct the transfer of 
mounts from one province to another,}* 
and it seems reasonable to suppose that 
those accepted for military service by the 
praefects may have been brought into 
Syria from outside the province. 

It remains uncertain, granted this ex- 
planation, whether the horses were assign- 
ed directly to men in the cohort at Dura 
by praetorian praefects, as was done by 
the provincial governor in P Dura inv. 8.1% 
Perhaps they were only accepted for the 
army in their name and were assigned to 
individuals by provincial officials. How- 
ever this may be, if the praefects are 
correctly identified, the papyrus is further 
evidence for their broad jurisdiction in the 
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third century and for the concern of the 
central government with details of pro- 
vincial administration, a concern well 


illustrated for an earlier period in Pliny’s 
correspondence with Trajan. 


J. F. Ginuiam 
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NOTES 


1. Published by J. F. Gilliam, Yale Classical Studies, 
XI (1950), 189-209. On the date see pp. 197-98. The 
inventory numbers of the Dura texts are usually preceded 
by the abbreviation D.P.: e.g., D(ura) P(apyrus) 3. 

2. P Durainv. 8a-c and 63 verso; loc. cit., pp. 172-89. 

3. The duces held the office of duz ripae, for which see 
TAPA, LXXII (1941), 157-75. 

4. P Dura inv. 29 verso, 1. 3: praeff praet (unpublish- 
ed). This very fragmentary text may come from a copy of 
a letter. The recto shows that it probably is not part of P 
Dura inv. 3. 

5. It is suggested, doubtfully, in the original publica- 
tion (see n. 1) that they may have been ‘‘commanders of 
auxiliary units stationed in a region where horses were 
procured in large numbers” ; loc. cit., p. 201, n. 147. 

6. For example, in Dio, Tacitus, and the Historia 
Augusta. See also L. L. Howe, The Pretorian Prefect from 
Commodus to Diocletian (A.D. 180-305) (Chicago, 1942), 
p. 20. 

7. The last two dates given with the praefects, Sep- 
tember 10 and 21, 249, fall at the very end of Philip’s 
reign. Philip was killed at Verona at the end of September 
or the beginning of October; see Ernst Stein, RE, X, 758, 
8.v. “‘Tulius’’ (386); W. Ensslin, CAH, XII (1939), 94. In 
any event Decius’ praefects presumably suffered the 
same fate; cf. the following note. Only one praefect of 
either emperor is known: Julius Priscus, the brother of 
Philip, who was in the East, at least during part of the 
reign; see Howe, op. cit., pp. 79, 106-11. G. M. Bersanetti 
connects the erasure of Priscus’ name in an inscription 
from Palmyra with the revolt of Iotapianus; Laureae 
Aquincenses, II (Budapest, 1941) = Dissertationes Pan- 
nonicae, II, 10, pp. 265-68. According to Howe, Priscus’ 
name is erased in two other inscriptions, but the refer- 
ences given do not support the statement; op. cit., p. 108, 
n. 55. 

8. Similarly, Decius and his son Herennius, the con- 
suls of 251, appear in it as III et I cos; cf. Wittig, RE, 
XV, 1275-76, 8.v. ““Messius”’ (9). 

9. See Mommsen, Staatsrecht, I1*, 1116-20; Liebenam, 
RE, VI, 1632, 8.v. ‘“‘Exercitus’; J. Kromayer and G. 


Veith, Heerwesen und Kriegfiihrung der Griechen und 
Rémer (Munich, 1928), pp. 504-6; D. van Berchem, 
“L’annone militaire dans l’empire romain au IIIe siécle,” 
Mém. Soc. Antiq. France, 1936, pp. 187-89; S. N. Miller, 
CAH, XII (1939), 28; Howe, op. cit., p. 29 (with further 
references in n. 28); and 8. J. De Laet, Revue Belge, XXV 
(1946-47), 546-50. A. Passeriniis more doubtful whether 
this was a regular function; Le coorti pretorie (Rome, 
1939), pp. 232-33. 

10. SHA, Tyranni Trig. 18.6: non possessorem cogat 

. illic equum (dare) ubi non potest pascere (of Ballista as 
praefect in a forged letter). A strator praefectorum prae- 
torio ex legione II Parthica may have been employed in 
procuring horses (CIL, VI, 3408); cf. the strator ... 
militares equos ... ad quos probandos missus est ...; 
Ammianus Marcellinus 29. 3. 5 and F. Lammert, RE, 
IVA, 329-30, 8.v. ‘“Strator”’; Rostovtzeff, Storia econ. e 
soc. dell’Impero Romano, p. 441, n. 38. On the strator from 
the Parthian legion, see Ritterling, RE, XII, 1478, s.v. 
“Legio”’; M. Durry, Les cohortes prétoriennes (Paris, 1938), 
p. 169. 

11. One may note for example the references to horses 
in the adlocutio Hadriani from Lambaesis (ILS, 2487); 
cf. the inspection of horses in Arrian Periplus 10. 3. 

12. Among the duties of a commander was: equum 
militarem extra provinciam duci non permittere; Dig. 49. 
16. 12 (Paternus quoted by Macer). Paternus was a 
praetorian praefect under Marcus Aurelius and Commo- 
dus, though the work cited may have been written before 
he held that office; for Paternus see Howe, op. cit., p.65; 
Berger, RE, IVA, 2405-7, s.v. “Tarruntenus Paternus.” 
On interprovincial transfers of the annona see E. Gren, 
Kleinasien und der Ostbalkan in der wirtschajtlichen Ent- 
wicklung der rémischen Kaiserzeit (Upsala , 1941), pp. 
141-43. 

13. See n. 2. 

14. Cf., e.g., the recruits from Egypt who were assign- 
ed to their units in Italy; see BGU 423; P Mich. inv. 4527, 
4528, published by J. G. Winter, CP, XXII (1927), 
239-45. 





EXAMPLES OF THE OMISSION OF TANTUM (“ONLY”) IN SENECA 


The frequency of the omission of tantum 
(‘‘only”’) in Seneca has received adequate 
emphasis only from Axelson,! although 
supplementing tantum in thought is often 
necessary for the proper understanding of 
the text. Thus, by supplying tantum, we 
can possibly throw light on a few obscure 
or difficult passages. 

1. Ep. 12.7: nam si dies est tempus 
viginti et quattuor horarum, necesse est 
omnes inter se dies pares esse, quia nox 


habet quod dies perdidit. ... nihil habet 
longissimi temporis spatium, quod non et 
in uno die invenias, lucem et noctem. et in 
alternas mundi vices plura facit ista, non 
alias contractior, alias productior. 

There is no need to discuss the many, 
varied emendations which have been pro- 
posed for the above passage.” Linde’ alone 
abides by the reading of the manuscripts, 
given above; and I believe that he is right. 

The meaning is this: the day, by defini- 
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tion, is a period of twenty-four hours;* no 
day differs from any other in that respect, 
since the periods of light and dark com- 
plement one another; with regard to the 
alternations of the day’s divisions, ac- 
cordingly, the day (tempus viginti et quat- 
tuor horarum), not being shorter or longer 
at different times, produces only a greater 
total of combinations of lux and nox. Dies, 
then, thus used, is to be understood as the 
subject of facit; and tantum (‘‘only’’) is to 
be supplied with plura. There is no need 
for reading non alia, alias (so several 
emendators), for the non alia is implied in 
the context, and if expressed would surely 
make the sentence even more awkward 
than it already is; and furthermore the 
non is clearly needed with alias contractior, 
alias productior. 

2. Ep. 14. 16: denique consilium rerum 
omnium sapiens, non exitum spectat. 
initia in potestate nostra sunt; de eventu 
fortuna iudicat, cui de me sententiam non 
do. “at aliquid vexationis adferet, aliquid 
adversi.”” non damnatur latro cum occidit. 

The italicized words have been much 
discussed, much considered. I have no 
intention to enter into the history of this 
discussion but should like to suggest that 
the difficulty of interpretation may be 
obviated by the simple expedient of under- 
standing tantum with the whole cum- 
clause. The passage means then: “‘It is not 
merely (tantum) at the time that the high- 
wayman kills that he is condemned; he 
was already condemned when he conceived 
his career and embarked on it.”’ The point 
is that while it lies within our power to 
decide upon a course of action and to set 
out on that course, once we have done so, 
its outcome rests in the hands of fortune; 
we condemn ourselves not merely by an 
act of murder but by conceiving the plan 
of murder in the first place. Cf. Dial.2.7.4: 
potest aliquis nocens fieri, quamvis non 
nocuerit. ... non minus latro est cuius telum 
obposita veste elusum est. omnia scelera 
etiam ante effectum operis, quantum culpae 
satis est, perfecta sunt; Ben. 5. 14. 2: sic 
latro est etiam antequam manus inquinet, 
quia ad occidendum iam armatus est et habet 
spoliandi atque interficiendi voluntatem; 


exercetur et aperitur opere nequitia, non 
incipit. Sacrilegi dant poenas, quamvis 
nemo usque ad deos manus porrigat. 

3. Ep. 33. 1: Desideras his quoque epis- 
tulis sicut prioribus adscribi aliquas voces 
nostrorum procerum. non fuerunt circa 
flosculos occupati; totus contextus illorum 
Virilis est. inaequalitatem scias esse ubi quae 
eminent notabilia sunt. 

The italicized sentence has occasionally 
been a source of worry to scholars because 
(to quote Summers,’ who reads aliqua for 
quae, with resulting asyndeton) ‘‘quae emi- 
nent must necessarily be notabilia.”® The 
point has been missed by them. Eminent 
and notabilia are not necessarily tautolo- 
gical; that they are relative terms here is 
indicated by the sentence which imme- 
diately follows the cited words: Non est 
admirationi una arbor ubi in eandem alti- 
tudinem tota silva surrexit. One could not 
say of the whole body of Epicurus’ writ- 
ings that it is distinguished (eminens) ; those 
maxims, to be sure, which Seneca cites 
from Epicurus, are so; and in comparison 
with the main body of Epicurus’ writings, 
they may be said to attract attention 
(notabilia sunt), because (§ 2) rarae interim 
interveniunt, quia inexpectatae, quia mirum 
est fortiter aliquid dici ab homine mollitiam 
professo. In the case of the Stoic writings, 
on the other hand, there is no basis for 
comparison, where everything is of equal 
excellence (totus contextus illorum virilis 
est), so that while all passages there emi- 
nent, none can be said to be notabile in 
comparison with the others. The same 
thought is again expressed at the end of 
§ 4. Cf. further Ep. 84. 13: quaecumque 
videntur eminere in rebus humanis, quamvis 
pusilla sint et comparatione humillimorum 
extent, seq. 

Axelson’s attempt’ to justify the text by 
supplying a tantum (“only”) in thought 
with quae eminent falls short of the mark. 
Actually, the tantum is to be supplied with 
the whole uwbi-clause, or rather with bi, to 
be understood as antecedent of that clause. 

4, Ep. 95. 56: non est necesse fabro de 
fabrica quaerere, quod eius initium, quis 
usus sit, non magis quam pantomimo de 
arte saltandi. omnes istae artes se sciunt; 
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nihil deest, non enim ad totam pertinent 
vitam. virtus et aliorum scientia est et sui. 

The reading of the manuscripts for the 
italicized words is as follows: 


iste sesciunt: Q 
ista certa (a superscr. in B) esse sciunt: BA 
iste artes se scitit: q et vulg. 


Emendations have been various: 


istae artes si se sciunt: Haupt ;® 
istae artes si se nesciunt: Madvig;® 
istae artes si nesciuntur: Rossbach ; 
istae artes si de se sciunt <nthil,>: 
Hense (I);!° 
istae artes esse se sciunt: Steyns;'! 
istae artes si sciuntur: Beltrami,!* Cardo. 


Hense (II)!4 stars istae artes se sciwnt in his 
text, but later!® suggests retaining these 
words but possibly reading nihil de se for 
nihil deest. 

All of these suggestions make some 
sense; but if they are read, then the force 
of virtus et aliorum scientia est et sui is 


virtually lost. Seneca is seeking to draw a 
sharp contrast between the artes and 
virtus: the latter is a knowledge both of it- 
self and of other things; the aforemen- 
tioned artes, on the other hand, embrace a 
knowledge of themselves only (i.e., art and 
knowledge are one), and are complete in 
themselves, needing nothing else, for they 
are not concerned with the whole of life, 
whereas virtus is. 

With Moricca,!* then, we are probably 
right in defending istae artes se sciwnt. We 
must understand tantum (“only”) with se 
to mark the proper contrast with what 
follows. Furthermore, we must take the 
non enim...vitam clause with nihil deest, 
rather than, as do such editors as Ruh- 
kopf, Haase, Hense, and Beltrami, with 
what follows (virtus...swit). 


Brn L. CHARNEY 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 


NOTES 


1. Bertil Axelson, Senecastudien (‘‘Lunds Universitets 
Arsskrift,” XXIX:1 (1933]), 62-64; Neue Senecastudien 
(‘Lunds Universitets Arsskrift,”” XX XVI:1 [1939]), 14f. 
See also W. C. Summers, Select Letters (London: Mac- 
millan, 1910), on Ep. 15.2; H. Wagenvoort, Brieven aan 
Lucilius, Eine Bloemlezing (2d. ed.; Utrecht: P. den Boer, 
1930), Opm. LX VIII, 205f.; W. Klei, Dialogorum Liber II 
ad Serenum nec iniuriam nec contumeliam accipere sapien- 
tem (Zwolle: W. E. J. Tjeenk Willink, 1950; Diss. 
Utrecht), on Dial. 2.3.1. To the examples listed by these we 
may add: Ep. 9.8, 47.19, 59.10, 67.5, 71.5, 75.16, 79.17, 
85.1, 85.4, 87.4, 88.1, 90.16, 91.17, 93.1, 104.17, 114.26, 
114.27; Dial. 2.6.2, 5.31.2, 8.4.2 fin., 8.6.1, 12.7.9, 
12.16.2; Ben. 5.20.5, 6.3.1 fin.; Clem. 1.3.3, 1.26.1. For 
examples from other authors, see Karl Fr. von Niigels- 
bach, Lateinische Stilistik (9th ed. by Iwan Miiller; 
Niirnberg: Konrad Geiger, 1905), § 84, pp. 354ff. 

2. Add to those listed in the apparatus criticus of 
Beltrami the following: W. C. Summers, “Notes and 
Emendations to Seneca’s Letters,’’ CQ, II (1908), 24f.: 
non<alia, > alias contractior, alias productior (vita) ; Fran- 
cesco Vivona, Note critiche alle Epistole di Seneca (Rome: 
Casa editrice “Ausonia,” 1932), pp. 11f.: non<alia> alias 
contractior «dies» alias productior. 

3. S. Linde, Adversaria in latinos scriptores (‘‘Lunds 
Universitets Arsskrift,” XXXVI, [1900]), 5. 

4. We see then that Seneca in this passage uses dies in 
two senses: (1) as a period of twenty-four hours and (2) 
as equivalent to Juz, contrasted with noz. 

5. Op. cit. (supra, n. 1), p. 31. 

6. Professor W. H. Alexander (Seneca’s Epistulae 


morales, the Text Emended and Explained [(I-LXV], 
“Univ. of California Pub. in Class. Phil.,’’ XII [1940], 72) 
agrees with Summers’ interpretation but believes that 
there is no need for any change in text; quae, he argues, is 
indefinite. 

7. Senecastudien (vide supra, n. 1), p. 63. 

8. Moritz Haupt, Opuscula, II (Leipzig: Hirzel, 1876), 
331. 

9. Io. Nic. Madvig, Adv. crit., II (Copenhagen: Schultz 
1873), 500. 

10. Otto Hense, L. Annaei S ad Lucili epis- 
tularum moralium quae supersunt (Leipzig: Teubner, 
1898). 

11. D. Steyns, Etude sur les métaphores et les com- 
paraisons dans les ceuvres en prose de Sénéque le philosophe 
(Gand: Vuylsteke, 1906; Gent: von Goethem, 1907), 
p. 11Sn. 

12. Achille Beltrami’s first edition was published as 
follows: Vol. I: Brescia: Apollonia, 1916; Vol. II: 
Bologna: Zanichelli, 1927. His second edition was 
published in Rome, ‘“‘typis regiae officinae polygraphi- 
cae,”’ 1931. 

13. Carles Card6, Lletres a Lucili, Vol. III (Barcelona: 
Bernat Metge, 1930). 

14. Otto Hense, Ad Lucilium epistularum moralium 
quae supersunt (2d. ed.; Leipzig: Teubner, 1914). 

15. Otto Hense, ‘“‘Zu Senecas Briefen,” Hermes, LXII 
(1927), 111. 

16. Umberto Moricca, ‘“‘De quibusdam locis in Senecae 
epistulis aliisque scriptis, qui sunt aut habentur cor- 
rupti, emendandis,”” RFIC, XLV (1917), 105. 
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JUVENAL 10. 358 


fortem posce animum mortis terrore 
carentem, 

qui spatium vitae extremum inter munera 
ponat 358 

naturae... 


Owing to the variance among editors of 
Juvenal concerning the interpretation of 
this line, it seems advisable to give fresh 
consideration to the problem. 

There are three possible interpretations: 

1. “that reckons death among the bless- 
ings of nature.’’! 

2. “that reckons length of life least 
among the blessings of nature.’’* 

3. “that reckons the last lap of life (i.e., 
old age) among the blessings of 
nature.” 

The last interpretation, however, may be 
ruled out as being exactly opposite to the 
thought required here. It has been in- 
cluded only as a preliminary means of 
refuting 1. That is, if extremum is to be 
taken as attributive, the phrase spatiwm 
vitae extremum must mean “old age,” for 
spatium denotes space or distance, not a 
point. 

Juvenal in this same satire (ll. 274-75), 
employs a similar expression: 


Croesum, quem vox iusti facunda 
Solonis 


respicere ad longae iussit spatia ultima 
vitae, 


where the phrase spatia ultima vitae is 
clearly old age. Consider, too, line 188: 

“da spatium vitae, multos da, Iuppiter, 
annos.” The phrase da spatium vitae is 
equivalent to multos da. ..annos, and both 
must be a prayer for long life. This is the 
prayer of the foolish man, the person whom 
Juvenal rebukes and advises; and what 
better advice could he give than “count 
spatium vitae least of nature’s gifts’ ? Here 
then, we have another reason for consider- 
ing extremum as predicate: spatium vitae in 
line 358 is a direct answer to the same 
phrase in line 188, and this fact dictates 
the composition of the whole line.’ 

The arguments up to this point have 
depended for their validity upon the mean- 


ing of the words. Now, however, we may 
consider the relationship of the line to the 
rest of the satire. For this consideration a 
brief outline of the structure of the satire 
is needed: 

1-11 Introduction 

12-27 Disadvantages of wealth 

28-53  Digression 

54-55 Deleted by Knoche* 

56-113 Disadvantages of power 


114-32 bs ** eloquence 
133-87 “i “* military glory 
188-288 " ** old age 
289-345 - “ beauty 


346-64 Conclusion 
365-66 Deleted by Leo® 


In the conclusion (346-64), Juvenal 
offers these items as suitable objects of 
prayer: 

356 Health and intelligence 

357-58 Freedom from the fear of death 


and old age 
359 Strength to endure hardships 
360 Even temper 
360 Freedom from ambition 


360-62 Freedom from desire of luxury 


Now here is the interesting point: each of 
the items in the conclusion can be ba- 
lanced by those which Juvenal gives as 
unsuitable for prayer in a reverse order: 


Health and intelligence — beauty 

Freedom from fear of death and old age — 
old age 

Strength to endure hardships — military 
glory 

Even temper — eloquence 

Freedom from ambition — power 

Freedom from desire of luxury — wealth 


With the exception of ‘even temper — 
eloquence,” all of these are clear enough 
without further comment. This one, how-’ 
ever, seems a bit strange until one exam- 
ines more closely lines 114-32. In this 
passage, the dangers of eloquence are 
demonstrated by the fate of Cicero and 
Demosthenes, each of whom met death as 
a result of invectives. Thus in Juvenal’s 
mind their death was due not merely to 
their eloquence, but to an eloquence which 
was the medium of their anger. 
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To return to the main point of interest: 
it will be seen that the question about 
which we are most interested is placed 
under the heading of ‘““Death and old age,” 
the two possible interpretations. Death, 
however, is expressed in the phrase mortis 
terrore carentem, and, unless we interpret 
spatium vitae as “length of days,” the con- 
trast which we have established will break 
down, leaving this category as the only one 
not thus balanced. 

In conclusion, then, the argument may 
be summed up in this way: there are three 


separate reasons which demand that we 
interpret this line: ‘‘that reckons length of 
life least among the blessings of nature.”’ 
First, the phrase is paralleled in meaning 
by lines 274-75; secondly, this line is a 
direct rebuttal of the phrase da spatium 
vitae in line 188; and lastly, the interpreta- 
tion “length of life’’ is necessary to the list 
of suitable prayers as contrasted with the 
list of unsuitable ones. 

E. N. O’NE 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 


NOTES 


1. Among the editors who adopt this interpretation 
are: Ruperti (1825); Evans (Bohn Translation, 1874); 
Lewis (1882); Prior (1890); Wright (1901); Labriolle & 
Villeneuve (1950). 

2. Among the editors who adopt this interpretation 
are: Mayor (1880); Lindsay (1890); Hardy (1891); 
Pearson & Strong (1892); Friedlinder (1895); Duff (1898); 
Ramsay (Loeb, 1918). 

3. There are only three other lines in Juvenal where 
there is no caesura in either the third or fourth foot: 9.69; 
14.123; 15.78. The significant thing about this fact is that 
at 10.358 Juvenal could have used the same words and 
achieved a caesura in the third foot: 


qui spatium extremum vitae inter munera ponat. 
Such scansion would have put this line in the type with 
elisions in the second and fourth feet and a strong caesura 
in the third foot, a type which has 44 other instances. 
Thus it seems highly probable that Juvenal wrote the line 
as he did because he wanted the phrase spatium vitae to 
remain intact and in the same position as it was in line 188. 

4. Handschrijtliche Grundlagen d. Juvenalteztes, p. 30, 
n. 2 (cf. p. 66, n. 3); but see Jachmann (Stud. zu Juv.) 
p. 263, n. 1, who favors only the deletion of 54 (Leo). 

5. See Jachmann, op. cit., pp. 264-65; Knoche, Rh. 
Mus., LXXXYV (1936), 26, n. 3. 
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Roman Rule in Asia Minor to the End of 
the Third Century after Christ, Vol. I: 
Text; Vol. IL: Notes. By Davip Mactg. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1950. Pp. xxii + 1663. $20.00. 
Not the length but the extreme brevity 

and compression is the most remarkable 
feature of this work. It is difficult to 
imagine in advance its inclusiveness and 
the richness of the contents. The first 
chapter, “The Bequest of Attalus” (pp. 
3-33 and 725-81), contains also an account 
of Rome’s earlier relations with Asia Minor. 
This is followed by descriptions of the land, 
its resources and communities and their 
earlier history, and it is only with Chapter 
vi on pp. 147 and 1033 that the author 
returns to the events following the bequest. 
The intervening section, in addition to the 
descriptive parts, concentrates on prob- 
lems, such as the status of the various 
communities under Alexander and later 
Hellenistic rulers, which are important also 
for understanding the Roman period. 
Chapters vi-xxix carry the story down to 
the time of Diocletian. The first volume 
offers a simple, straightforward, and inter- 
esting account, while the second not only 
marshals the evidence and the modern 
literature but also presents exceedingly 
judicious discussions of important prob- 
lems. The whole is written sine ira et 
studio, if any historical work ever was. In 
fact, it is the calm and deliberate manner 
of the author and his guarded but clear 
and positive statements which inspire con- 
fidence. 

Technically, from the point of view both 
of author and of publisher, the work is ex- 
cellent, but it is important to note that the 
Preface is dated March 1, 1948, and, in 
view of the complicated material and the 
care with which it has been handled, it is 
easy to believe that it actually took two 
and a half years to see the work through 
the press. The pages in the second volume 


bristle with references which had to be 
verified, while also Volume I has a few 
very brief notes at the bottom of the pages. 
The publishers are to be commended for 
placing as running titles over the notes in 
Volume II on the left-hand page the num- 
ber of the chapter and on the right-hand 
page the number or numbers of the page or 
pages in Volume I to which the notes refer. 
The writing and the proofreading are so 
good that it was almost unnecessary to jot 
down misprints and petty errors. Rebert 
for Robert (p. 768) will confuse no one, and 
Fayel for Feyel (p. 774) matters little, for 
it is followed by a reference to a periodical. 
The occasional use of ibid. in such a way as 
to leave the reader at a loss where to turn 
is unfortunate. The least successful feature 
is the map at the end of Volume II. Though 
it is a Kiepert map, it too frequently offers 
little or no help. 

In another class are points on which 
scholars disagree. The statement that the 
councillors in most Asianic cities appar- 
ently were elected by popular vote (p. 58) 
may be correct, but the Chian inscription 
of about 600 B.c. cited p. 834, n. 18 — now 
most easily accessible as Tod, No. 1 — has 
little bearing on the period with which 
Magie is concerned. The usual interpreta- 
tion that the councillors of the inscription 
were elected by vote probably is correct, 
but an elected popular council might well 
belong to a transitional stage between the 
old style aristocratic council and a council 
chosen by lot. It is incorrect to speak of 
the senatus consultum in Pol. 18. 44 and 
Livy 33. 30 as “‘containing the terms of 
peace”’ after the Second Macedonian War 
(p. 944, n. 44; cf. p. 947, n. 51); it does not 
contain the terms of péace but instructions 
for the arrangements to be made after the 
peace. Thus the general proviso for the 
freedom of the Greeks of Europe and Asia 
does not belong to the treaty. It is also mis- 
leading when for the proclamation of 
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Flamininus an extract from the comments 
on it (Pol. 18. 46. 15, Livy 33. 33. 7) instead 
of the direct quotation given by Polybius 
(18. 46. 5 = Livy 33. 32. 5) is cited (pp. 88 
and 915). The result is the incorrect state- 
ment that Flamininus proclaimed the free- 
dom of all Greeks of Asia and Europe. 
These are debatable points but fundamen- 
tal for the interpretation of the policy of 
Rome. On another point it is possible to 
declare more positively that there is an out 
and out mistake. This is when Magie (p. 
591) finds in Pliny Ep. 10. 54 evidence for 
12% interest. Actually Pliny gives the rate 
of interest in the Greek manner by stating 
the amount to be paid each month, to be 
sure, not on a hundred drachmas but on a 
hundred denarii. Thus duodenis assibus, 
three-fourths of a denarius a month, means 
an annual interest of 9°. This interpreta- 
tion is found in Gustav Billeter, Geschichte 
des ZinsfuBes (1898), p. 105, n. 4, but has 
commonly been overlooked. What makes 
it practically certain is the long C. Vibius 
Salutaris inscription from Ephesus of A.D. 
104 now best accessible in J. H. Oliver, 
The Sacred Gerusia, p. 55, No. 3 (cf. p. 82), 
which clearly shows that an interest of 
twelve asses meant a rate of 9%. 

The discussions of the vexed questions 
of freedom and immunity are particu- 
larly valuable and not least that of the 
freedom of Greek cities under Alexander 
and later rulers. “The principle that a free 
state should be exempt from the payment 
of a fixed sum of money to any outside 
power was definitely recognized by Alex- 
ander” (p. 57), but even so the cities had 
obligations to the king. This conclusion is 
based in part on an important and valid 
distinction between phoros, ‘tribute,’ and 
syntaxis, “contribution,” (pp. 829--31), 
though, when Magie comes to Pergamum’s 
relations to Rome, he is inclined to con- 
sider phoros a contribution (p. 1045, n. 34). 
This freedom of the old Greek cities differed 
from the “‘quasi-independence” granted 
to subject cities (p. 134). Thus Magie re- 
fuses to fall into the trap and argue from 
the meaning of the words in modern 
languages that, because cities had certain 
obligations, they cannot have been ‘“‘free.”’ 


Therefore, it is surprising to find him fol- 
lowing essentially this practice when he 
comes to the Romans. He remarks: ‘““There 
seems to be no evidence in the Republican 
period for the suggestion of A. H. M. Jones 
(Greek City, p. 321, note 45) that ‘the very 
phrase liberae et immunes seems to imply 
that a city could be libera and not im- 
munis’” (p. 966, n. 85). For the Empire, on 
the other hand, he recognizes that ‘‘even 
free cities might now be required to make 
regular payments to the treasury in Rome”’ 
(p. 474). The picture is consistent enough 
involving as it does a deterioration of 
status under the Empire. But what about 
earlier evidence for the possible existence 
of libertas without immunitas ? In the first 
place, it is legitimate, as Jones does, to 
try to interpret liberae et immunes apart 
from other evidence, and it may be noted 
that Livy’s words non solum liberos sed 
etiam inmunes (45. 26. 13) indicates even 
more clearly that libertas does not neces- 
sarily include immunitas. There is more 
evidence, however, than this. In 167 B.c. 
the Illyrians and Macedonians were de- 
clared free, but the Illyrians, aside from 
some groups which were declared not only 
free but also immune, were to pay a vec- 
tigal and the Macedonians were to pay 
tributum (Livy 45. 18. 1, 26. 12-14, 29. 4), 
and I agree with Jones that these ex- 
amples cannot be “lightly brushed aside.” 
Other specific examples of freedom without 
immunity cannot be cited, except possibly 
Pergamum, if Magie is right that J@R, IV, 
292. 9f. refers to “exemption from all 
dernands made on Pergamum [é]xt5¢ tv 
edpwv” (p. 1045, n. 34). Here it is difficult 
to believe with Magie that phoros “may 
... denote the ‘contribution’ usually given 
to the Romans by their allies in time of 
war.’ The word had become so malodorous 
already in the fifth century B.c. that it is 
unlikely that it could ever thereafter be 
applied to ‘‘contributions” as opposed to 
tribute. Unfortunately the inscription is 
too badly preserved for complete certainty. 
Consequently we must rely largely on the 
language of Livy and the example of the 
Illyrians and the Macedonians when we 
conclude that freedom sometimes was 
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granted without immunity. It may be even 
more important to note that immunity it- 
self need not mean complete exemption 
from the payment of taxes to Rome. In 
Sicily a portorium was collected by Roman 
agents both in the immune city of Halaesa 
and the allied city of Messana (S. J. De 
Laet, Portorium [1949], p. 90). Such cases, 
to be sure, may have been rare. In the 
same province, so far as the land tax went, 
immunity meant exemption from the tithe 
only when land within the territory of a 
particular city was cultivated by its own 
citizens (Carcopino, La Loi de Hiéron, pp. 
212f.). In both cases the evidence comes 
from Cicero’s Verrines, and in both cases it 
is clear that the rules involved antedate 
Cicero and Verres. 

The points already discussed should 
make it clear that Roman Rule in Asia 
Minor is useful not only for specialists in 
Anatolian studies but also for many others. 
It will prove important particularly for all 
those who wish to evaluate the Roman 
Empire. In spite of such works as Momm- 
sen’s Provinces, Rostovtzeff’s Social and 
Economic History of the Roman Empire, 
and the Economic Survey of the Roman 
Empire, which try to study the Empire 
through its work in the provinces, there 
continues to be a tendency to follow 
Tacitus and others in judging emperors 
and their work from the point of view of 
the relatively small body of men who were 
Roman citizens at the time the Principate 
was established and to regard studies on 
provinces as curious excursions into local 
history. But if we are to apply to the Ro- 
mans the rule that we are to “know them 
by their fruits,” then certainly we must 
turn to the provinces. Here Magie is very 
helpful not only on account of the great 
amount of material collected but even 
more because he gives us the considered 
judgment of a mature and cautious scholar. 
Concerning Cicero he remarks in part: 
“High-minded though he was, he yielded 
to pressure from men of importance in 
Rome ... even though it meant the fi- 
nancial ruin of a community; and he could 
not withstand the temptation to win a 
paltry military title and cheap military 


glory, whatever the cost might be in human 
life and suffering” (p. 399). It should be 
possible to accept this judgment and still 
recognize in Cicero a genuine but strangely 
circumscribed greatness, Caesar’s policy 
was more considerate and beneficial than 
either that of the senatorial governors who 
preceded him or of his assassins who fol- 
lowed him (p. 418), and, in general, the 
judgment also on the work of Augustus 
and his successors is favorable. Yet the 
provinces did not regard him quite as the 
Romans did. Asia and Bithynia were 
senatorial provinces. “Almost from the 
beginning, however, the inhabitants of 
Asia and Bithynia thought of Augustus 
rather than the Senate as their ruler. To 
them he was not so much Princeps as 
monarch, taking the place of the kings 
who had ruled Asia minor in the past”’ (p. 
446). The cult of Roma and Augustus 
which resulted is represented as a sort of 
compromise between a Hellenistic ruler 
cult and the views of Augustus (p. 447). 
While both the koina which conducted the 
provincial cults and the city governments 
were Greek, when client kingdoms were 
later annexed, it was planned that “the 
newly annexed districts were to be Ro- 
manized by founding colonies with civic 
institutions modelled on those of Rome, 
established, especially, in that part of the 
province which had been least affected by 
contact with the Graeco-Roman world” 
(p. 466). 

Thus Augustus in Asia Minor had two 
programs, one for the Hellenized and one 
for the less Hellenized part of the popula- 
tion. Both of these policies and more too 
are likely to be found in other provinces. 
In Greece there naturally was little coloni- 
zation (Econ. Surv. Rome, IV, 446), and 
there seems to have been less emphasis on 
obedience to Roma and Augustus and 
more on Augustus as under the protection 
of Apollo. After Actium veterans were 
settled at Patrae, and the city was made a 
colony, but the victory was not so much 
commemorated through this foundation as 
through the development of the Actian 
Games and the foundation of the Greek 
city of Nicopolis, which in turn was given 
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prominence by being assigned six votes 
in the Amphictionic League. In Greece 
Augustus was even farther removed than 
in Asia from the Octavian who championed 
Roman traditions against the east. Here, 
in fact, he seems almost as Hellenic as 
Hadrian. It was still another Augustus 
who through the founding of the assembly 
of the Three Gauls offered the Gauls ‘a 
sense of national unity within the Empire” 
(Adcock, CAH, X, 585), but his instrument 
for doing this was the cult of Roma and 
Augustus largely developed in Asia. 


J. A. O. LARSEN 
University of Chicago 


A History of Latin Literature. By MosEs 
Havas. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1952. Pp. viii + 474. $5.00. 


The present History, Professor Hadas 
states on the first page of the Preface, has 
been composed for the “‘curious literate,” 
adding ‘“‘Any good library could supply 
fuller and more professional treatment of 
every work here mentioned; all that is the 
author’s is the compression and the pre- 
judices (not, it is hoped, the caprices) of a 
single mind surveying the whole of [an- 
cient] Latin literature in the middle of the 
twentieth century.” The nature of the 
author’s contribution may be better under- 
stood if it is pointed out that the ‘‘com- 
pression” has been effected with discrimi- 
nation and balance, and that the ‘“‘pre- 
judices”’ are in many instances observa- 
tions marked by a critical sense both 
judicious and personal. 

In its presentation, the History avoids 
the aridity of a factual handbook without 
resort to the patronizing over-simplifica- 
tion which mars many works addressed, as 
the expression has it, to a “wide audience.” 
Extreme statements such as “They [the 
Romans] were well aware of the super- 
iority of the Greeks in literature, and in- 
deed the more aware as they became more 
sensitive to literary values; but they were 
quite complacent in their inferiority” (p. 


3)! are rare, whereas there is much good 
criticism, and many helpful explanations 
of matters not always understood.? The 
first five chapters take the account from 
the beginnings through Lucretius; they 
are concise and conventional. With the 
chapters dealing with Caesar and with 
Cicero the treatment becomes more full, 
and continues so in the dozen concerned 
with the Augustans and the writers of the 
Silver period. After briefly considering the 
last pagan men of letters, the book ends 
with a solid and welcome treatment of the 
Christian apologists and writers of the 
Church from Minucius Felix to Salvian. 
The section on Cicero emphasizes and ex- 
plains the continuing influence of that 
extraordinary man (to be noted is a timely 
paragraph [pp. 119-20] cautioning against 
being misled by the current connotation of 
the term “rhetoric’’), and that on Virgil 
should be excellent preparation for proper 
reading of the poet. The pages on Ovid are 
very good: the Ars amatoria is justly ap- 
preciated, and one reads with approval 
that ‘““The Metamorphoses are truer than 
the handbooks from which Ovid derived 
his tales in the same way as Shakespeare’s 
plays are truer than his sources”’ (p. 217). 
Of Livy the illuminating observation is 
made that in the places where his tech- 
niques “‘differ most markedly from those 
of his Greek predecessors they approach 
the techniques of the Old Testament his- 
torians” (p. 228), and it is pleasant to find 
Martial described as “‘sensitive and witty 
and a good poet” and as “‘one of the most 
amiable phenomena in Latin literature” 
(p. 295). 


1. Attention has recently been called to the significant 
omission of poetry from the list of pursuits in the sixth 
book of the Aeneid (847-50) in which the Romans were to 
be excelled by the Greeks (V. Péschl, Die Dichtkunst 
Virgils [Innsbruck and Vienna, 1950], p. 15, n. 1); it is 
probable that Cicero would have agreed with Quintilian 
(10. 1. 105) that he was the peer of any Greek orator. 
That Horace’s awe of Pindar in the “apis Matina’”’ ode 
(4. 2) is less than has been assumed is cogently argued by 
W. Wili (Horaz, (Basle, 1948], pp. 256-59). Livy certainly 
did not consider himself inferior to Polybius. 

2. Cf. the comments on the difference between ancient 
and modern literary criticism (pp. 49-60), those on the 
potential educational value of the suasoria (p. 234), and 
the observations on the importance of St. Augustine’s 
Psalm against the Donatists in the history of European 
poetry (pp. 438 and 443), 
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At the beginning of the book the author 
declares “‘...in distilling so much of the 
accumulated body of criticism as suited 
the scope of this book I have thought it 
right to appropriate the work of my pre- 
decessors” (p. v). It is not always easy to 
trace the sources followed, but the Oxford 
Classical Dictionary has been drawn upon 
heavily. Users of that work will repeatedly 
come upon expressions and sentences, and 
sometimes extended passages, of the His- 
tory that have a familiar ring, and upon 
consulting the Dictionary will find that 
many of its statements have beer incor- 
porated with minor retouches and indeed 
upon occasion practically verbatim.’ Direct 


3. Cf. “In 19 Vergil started on a journey to Greece and 
Asia, expecting to devote three years to completing the 
Aeneid and then to give himself to the study of philo- 
sophy. At Athens he met Augustus and was persuaded to 
return with him. He fell ill en route, and died shortly 
after reaching Brundisium, in September of 19 3B.c. His 
remains were taken to Naples and buried on the road to 
Puteoli, with an epitaph he is himself said to have writ- 
ten” (p. 142) with OCD, p. 949 (Cyril Bailey’s article on 
Virgil): ‘In 19 Virgil started with the intention of 
travelling in Greece and Asia for three years and com- 
pleting the Aeneid, after which he meant to devote him- 
self to philosophy. At Athens, however, he met Augustus 
and was persuaded to return with him. He fell ill at 
Megara, and was brought back to Brundisium, where he 
died on 20 Sept.; his remains were taken to Naples and 
buried on the road to Puteoli in a tomb with the inscrip- 
tion, attributed to Virgil himself”; in both the distich 
beginning ‘‘Mantua me genuit”’ is now quoted, then, after 
explaining the allusion to Virgil’s works in the second 
line, the History goes on: ‘‘Before he left Italy Vergil had 
exacted a promise from Varius, to whom with Plotius 
Tucca he had left his writings, to burn the Aeneid if any- 
thing should happen to him. Augustus ordered the 
executors to disregard the injunction, and the poem was 
published in its unfinished state.”” This appears in the 
OCD as follows: ‘“‘Before he left Italy Virgil had caused 
Varius, to whom with Tucca he left his writings, to pro- 
mise to burn the Aeneid, if anything should happen to 
him. Augustus ordered the executors to disregard this 
wish, and the poem was published in its unfinished 
state.”” The second paragraph of the chapter on Horace 
(pp. 164-65) contains many echoes of the first paragraph 
of the OCD article on this poet (p. 438). The first twenty- 
one lines of p. 171 owe much to p. 439 of the same article: 
cf. “Within the books the poems are carefully arranged 
to present a variety of meter and subject matter. Themes 
and treatment exhibit an almost infinite variety, but each 
ode normally has an addressee (Augustus, Lydia, Apollo, 
the Roman people, the ship of state, a wine jar, the 
fountain of Bandusia) and an occasion (Vergil’s departure, 
a banquet, a winter’s day, the defeat of Cleopatra)” 
(lines 13-19) with OCD, p. 439 (bottom of first column 
and top of second): ‘‘Each Ode normally has (a) an 
addressee, e.g. Augustus, Lydia, Apollo, the Roman 
people, the ship of State, a wine-jar, the fountain of 
Bandusia; (b) an occasion, real or imaginary, e.g. a great 
flood, Virgil’s departure for Greece, a banquet, a wintry 
day, the death of Quintilius, the defeat of Cleopatra. 
Within this framework there is an almost infinite variety 


quotation would have been more prudent 
(although this too may have its dangers), 
for the method employed has more than 
once had untoward results. A number of 


of theme and treatment.” The first lines of p. 237 closely 
resemble parts of the second paragraph of the OCD entry 
on Velleius Paterculus (p. 940); there is considerable 
correspondence between the first half of p. 238 and the 
OCD, ‘‘Valerius Maximus” (p. 935); a similar observation 
may be made with respect to the characterization of 
Columella on p. 241 and the third paragraph of the OCD 
“Columella”’ (p. 215). 

4. “Cincius Alimentus also fought in the Second Punic 
War, and was captured by Hannibal in Sicily in 209 
B.c.” (p. 59); how the author came to make this discon- 
certing statement (Hannibal was not in Sicily during the 
war; furthermore the last Carthaginian resistance there 
ceased with the fall of Agrigentum in 210 B.c.) becomes 
clear upon reference to the (clumsily phrased) entry 
“Cincius Alimentus”’ in the OCD (p. 193), where we read 
“C.A....Wwas praetor in Sicily in 210-09 B.c., and was 
captured by Hannibal (Livy 21. 38. 3).” P. 171. — “‘and 
the fourth [book of Horace’s Odes], containing chiefly 
‘command’ poems”; here the author has misread OCD, 
p. 439: “This [the fourth book of Horace’s Odes] owed its 
inception to Augustus’ command that H. should celebrate 
the Alpine campaigns of Drusus and Tiberius in 15 s.c. 
Poems 4 and 14 are devoted to this, and 5 and 15 extol 
Augustus’ government. These four official Odes are good 
of their kind; the remainder [eleven pieces] show little 
loss of lyric power.” P. 194. — ‘‘Maecenas was his patron, 
and if Horace, Epistles 2. 2. 100 refers to Propertius, 
Horace knew and disliked him. Ovid, Tristia 4. 10. 45 
shows that Ovid was his friend and that he was dead by 
A.D. 2. The latest date assignable to any poem of Pro- 
pertius is 16 3.c.; his death must therefore fall between 
the two dates”; cf. OCD, p. 737 (article on Propertius by 
H. E. Butler): “Maecenas was his patron (2. 1 and 3. 9); 
if the poet who claims to be a second Callimachus (Hor. 
Epist. 2. 2.100; ...) was Propertius, he knew Horace and 
was disliked by him, Ovid was his friend (Tr. 4. 10. 45); 
this reference (a.p. 2) [plainly a misprint for a.p. 12; 
A.D. 11 (cf. History, p. 222) would, however, have been a 
more precise date for the poem in question] to him shows 
that he was no longer alive; as the latest date assignable 
to any poem of Propertius is 16 3B.c. (4. 11), his death 
must fall between those two dates.” P. 218. — “The last 
six books [of the Fasti] were too fragmentary to be pub- 
lished, though citations from them occur’; cf. OCD, 
p. 631 (subhead ‘‘Fasti’’): ‘‘The last six books were too 
unfinished to be published.’”’ Changing the ‘‘unfinished” 
of the OCD to “‘fragmentary’”’ apparently suggested the 
additional statement about citations (the circumstance 
that the title page of Lenz’ Teubner edition of the Fasti 
(Leipzig, 1932] also bears the word Fragmenta may have 
had some influence here). The fragments of Ovid include 
none from the Fasti, nor do citations of the last six books 
of the poem exist. The one passage (Frag. 22 Lenz [Serv. 
ad Verg. Georg. 1. 43]) that has been thought by some to 
indicate that Servius had access to an edition of the Fasti 
containing fragments of the later books, and if this were 
true, could conceivably be described as a ‘‘citation” of 
books seven and eight, does not establish this at all 
(Lenz, ed. p. ix). P. 245. — “In 49 Agrippina procured 
his [Seneca’s] recall and made him, together with the 
praetorian prefect Afranius Burrus, tutor to her son 
Nero”; cf. OCD, p. 827: ‘‘... in 49 he [Seneca] was re- 
called by Agrippina’s influence and, with Afranius Burrus, 
appointed tutor to Nero.” Here too the author’s‘inter- 
polation is unfortunate, since Burrus was not appointed 
to the praetorian prefectship until a.p. 51 (OCD, p. 150, 
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misprints and small errors have been 
noted,> and some mistakes of a more 
serious nature.® 


RicHARD T. BRUERE 
University of Chicago 


s. v. “Burrus”). P. 260. — ‘At the first celebration of the 
Neronian games in 60 he [Lucan] won a prize with a poem 
in praise of Nero and in 62 or 63 published the first three 
books of his epic on the civil war’’; cf. OCD, p. 514: “In 
a.p. 60, at the first celebration of the games called 
Neronia, he [Lucan] won a prize with a poem in praise of 
Nero. In 62 or 63 he published three books of his epic on 
the Civil War.’ The sole authority for the statement con- 
cerning the three books is the biography of Lucan attri- 
buted to Vacca, and Vacca does not specify which three 
books were published at this time. P. 288. — ‘‘...he 
[Martial] lived on the third story of a tenement (1. 117. 7) 
until he acquired a small farm in Nomentum”’; cf. OCD, 
p. 542: ‘‘... he [Martial] had to be content with a three- 
stair-high lodging...(1. 117. 7); acquisition of a small 
farm at Nomentum afforded a welcome relief.’’ In this 
country Martial’s scalis tribus should be translated ‘‘on 
the fourth story.” The statement ‘With the accession of 
Nero he [Martial] realized that his type of writing would 
no longer be acceptable; Pliny paid for, etc.” toward the 
bottom of the same page is a garble of OCD, p. 542: 
“Then, under Nerva, he [Martial] recognized that in- 
decency and flattery were no longer acceptable. The 
Younger Pliny paid for, etc.” P. 309. — “‘even in an 
affectionate letter to his wife (6. 11) he [Pliny] takes pains 
to make it clear why she is away from home’’; cf. OCD 
p. 704: ‘‘even in an affectionate letter to his wife (6. 4) 
{the correct reference] P. is careful to inform the reader of 
the reason for her absence from home.” P. 315. — “He 
{Quintilian] ...went back to Spain some time after 57, 
and returned to Rome with Galba in 68.” This is less 
accurate than the statement in the OCD, p. 753: ‘‘Later 
(but not before a.p. 57...) he [Q.] went back to Spain, 
but returned to Rome with Galba in 68.” 

5. (Several of the following errors and misprints were 
pointed out to me by Miss Lynette Thompson of the 
Florida State University.) P. 20. — For ‘In 165 B.c.” 
read ‘Probably in 168 s.c. or shortly thereafter” (Lam- 
padio’s division of Naevius’ epic into seven books). P. 57. 
— ‘‘Furius of Antias’’: omit ‘‘of’’; for “* Valerius Aeditus” 
read “V. Aedituus.” P. 59. — “apology for awkward use 
of a language not one’s own, said Cato (Gellius 11. 8. 2) is 
appropriate only if a man had been compelled by the 
Amphictyons to write in that language.’ In Gellius’ 
version of this anecdote there is no mention of the 
Amphictyons. P. 60. — “After a mission to Carthage in 
175, he [Cato the Elder] concluded his every speech in the 
senate, etc.’’; the date is 157 or 153 (OCD, p. 174). P. 62. 
— In the charm quoted from Cato’s De agri cultura 160, 
read ardannabou, not o-. P. 63. — The quotation from 
Livy 33. 10. 8 should begin ‘‘si V. qui [mot quis] credat.”’ 
P. 70. — For insanire read insaniae. P. 77. — It is the 
couplet beginning Poenico bello secundo that Gellius 
ascribes to Porcius Licinus in 17. 21. 43, not an erotic epi- 
gram; he quotes the latter in 19. 9. 13. P. 89. — For ‘‘M. 
Calpurnius Bibaculus” read ‘‘M. Calpurnius Bibulus’”’ 
(Caesar’s colleague in the consulship). P. 94. — ‘‘The 
Anticatones was written...in the camp at Munda”; 
hardly to be taken literally, for Caesar arrived in the 
vicinity of Munda the day before the battle (B. Hisp. 28), 
and after the engagement proceeded to Corduba with a 
minimum of delay (ibid., 33). The two sizeable (cf. Juv. 
6. 338) books of the Anticatones could not very well have 
been written during this brief bivouac. P. 95. — ‘‘and 
after Thapsus continued as proconsul of Africa” (Sallust); 


strictly, as proconsular governor of Africa Nova, or 
Numidia, formerly the realm of Juba. Pp. 103-4. — “‘but 
after he [Varro] was taken prisoner in Spain in 49 he was 
reconciled to Caesar, who put him in charge of the public 
library.”” Varro did not become reconciled with Caesar 
until after Pharsalia; he was put in charge of the library 
in 47. P. 113. — Incest does not figure among the crimes 
touched upon in the Pro Cluentio. P. 128. — For Aca- 
demica posteriora read Academica priora and vice versa. 
P. 139. — For ‘“‘Choragraphia” read ‘‘Chorographia.” 
P. 141. — ‘“‘the four books of Georgics, written between 37 
and 30 B.c.”’; cf. p. 147: “the Georgics, written between 36 
and 29 B.c. P. 150. — For ‘2,184’? (number of verses in 
the Georgics) read ‘‘2,188"; ‘‘the second [book of the 
Georgics] deals with animal husbandry, the third with 
arboriculture” ; for “second” read ‘‘third’’ and vice versa. 
P. 158, — “Palinurus (an ancestor of Catiline, inciden- 
tally)’’; is P. a slip for Sergestus, the ancestor of the gens 
Sergia (Aen. 5. 121)? Pp. 169-70. — ‘‘... the conversa- 
tion between Ulysses and Tiresias in Hades as told in 
Odyssey 11’’; unlike Aeneas, Odysseus in Od. 11 does not 
descend to the lower world, but evokes shades therefrom. 
P. 181. — In Hor. Epist. 2. 1. 156 read ‘‘cepit” rather 
than “‘capit.” P. 184. — The last digit of the reference to 
the Tristia at the bottom of the page should be “‘4”’ rather 
than ‘5’; the last word on the page, meae, not mihi. 
P. 188. — ‘‘Vergil’s Eclogues and Horace’s Satires also 
had ten pieces each”’; before ‘‘Horace’s” insert “the first 
book of.” Pp. 223 and 224. — For “‘a.p. 13” read “‘a.p. 
12” (date of Tiberius’ Pannonian triumph [cf. CAH, X, 
609 and n. 1)). P. 236. — For “‘Vincius” (Velleius’ friend) 
read “Vinicius.” P. 239. — ‘‘and wrote under Claudian” 
(Pomponius Mela); a slip for ‘‘Claudius’’; cf. ‘“{M.] wrote 
under Gaius...or early in Claudius’ reign’ (OCD, p. 
715). P. 240. — ‘‘7 and 9” (Celsus’ books on surgery); for 
“9” read “8.” P. 246. — ‘elderly woman” (Agrippina at 
the time of her death); she was 43. P. 262. — It is unfair 
to call Labienus a renegade, for he remained faithful to 
the legitimate government. P. 299f. — After stating that 
there are five books of Phaedrus’ fables, the author 
continues ‘‘The books contain, respectively, thirty-one, 
eight, nineteen, and twenty-five fables.” This accounts 
for the first four books; to avoid tantalizing the reader 
it should be added that the fifth book includes ten fables. 
P. 300. — The reference to Princeps the flute-player 
should be corrected to 5. 7, and that to the pig-squealing 
competition to 5. 5. P. 308. — “The tenth book contains 
72...communications from Pliny to Trajan together 
with 57 replies’: 71 and 51. P. 317. — For ‘‘virtus 
dormativa”’ read ‘“‘v. dormitiva.” P. 331. — The correct 
designation for Suetonius’ treatise is De poetis. P. 335. — 
“pallidula rigida nudula” (not ‘“‘undula’’) is the fourth 
line of Hadrian’s well-known poem. P. 343. — In the 
second line of the selection from the Florida quoted, 
correct ‘‘fundibus” to ‘‘frondibus.” P. 353. — For ‘a,b. 
97’ read ‘‘a.v. 96” (Nerva’s accession). P. 354. — For 
“Constantine Chlorus” read ‘Constantius Chlorus.” It 
may be remarked that the account of the make-up of the 
Historia Augusta (line 7 of this page through line 11 of the 
next) corresponds nearly word for word, save for a few 
abridgments and the corruption just cited, with pp. xii- 
xv of Vol. I of D. Magie’s Loeb edition of the Scriptores, 
This information (the traditional assignment of the lives 
to one or another of the six authors), properly included in 
Professor Magie’s Introduction, is quite out of place in a 
book meant for the non-technical reader. P. 366. — ‘‘per 
squalidos... personas”: ‘“‘squalidas”; ‘“‘While the work 
{Ammianus Marcellinus’ History] was still in progress, 
instalments of it were presented in public recitations, as 
appears from the prefatory remarks to Books 5 and 26”; 
this is a possible although not a necessary inference from 
26. 1; Book 5 we do not have, and the number is not a 
misprint for 15, at the beginning of which there is nothing 
relevant, nor for 25, which has no prefatory remarks. The 
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Dumbarton Oaks Papers, No. 4. Edited for 
the Dumbarton Oaks Research Library 
and Collection of Harvard University, 
Washington, D.C., by the Committee 
on Publications. Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts: Harvard University Press, 1948. 
Pp. 305 + 16 pp. of ills. $7.50. 

The first two volumes in this series ap- 
peared in 1941, soon after the inauguration 
of the splendidly equipped institute for 


statement about recitations is however attested by 
Libanius (Ep. 983). P. 377. — ‘‘Babrius (ca. a.v. 300)’; 
ef. OCD, p. 129: ‘‘Babrius who composed not later than 
the second century a.v.”’ P. 403. — For ‘‘crepusculas- 
ceus” read ‘‘-ens” (Sid. Ap. Ep. 8. 3). P. 405. — “Our 
fifth-century literary bishop’’; Ennodius does not appear 
to have become a bishop before a.p. 513. P. 412. — For 
“Macrobius’ Marriage’ read ‘‘Martianus’ M.” P. 427. — 
For ‘‘451” read ‘‘431” (death of Paulinus of Nola). P. 428. 
— For ‘‘tante’”’ read ‘‘tanti.”? P. 432. — St. Jerome was 
born in Stridon, which was in Dalmatia rather than in 
Pannonia. P. 436. — ‘‘ Jerome’s 154 letters”; 150. P. 449, 
line 12. — ‘£1938’ not ‘‘1932.” P. 460. — For ‘“‘a.p. 19” 
read ‘‘19 s.c.”’ (terminal date for Tibullus). The terminal 
date given Propertius (A.D. 16) was probably meant to be 
16 B.c., but this is almost as bad (our only information is 
that Propertius was alive in 16 3.c. and dead by a.p. 11). 
P. 461. — For “Optatianus Porfyrianus’’ read “‘O. Por- 
fyrius.” P. 472. — Only one “‘r’’ but two “‘n’’s in ‘‘Heren- 
nium.” 

6. P. 40. —“{Plautus’] Persa (‘The Girl from Persia’)” ; 
the bogus Persian (the slave Sagaristio) for whom the 
play is named is male. P. 89. — ‘‘he [Caesar] sailed for 
Africa, where he defeated Cato and the remnants of the 
senatorial army at the battle of Thapsus’”’; Cato was not 
present at this battle (Plut. Caes. 54, Cat. Min. 62). 
P. 89, — “*... the sons of Pompey, whom he defeated at 
the battle of Munda in 45’’; Sextus Pompeius was not 
present at Munda (B. Hisp. 32; cf. M. Hadas, Sextus 
Pompey (New York, 1930], p. 51). P. 107. — ‘The entire 
fourth book [of the Rhet. ad Her.) is devoted to delivery” ; 
delivery (pronuntiatio) is discussed in the third book 
(11. 19 — 15. 27); the subject of the fourth book is 
elocutio, ‘style.’ P. 123. — ‘‘Demosthenes’ On the Crown 
and Aeschines’ reply Against Ctesiphon’’; Aeschines’ 
speech was the attack and Demosthenes’ the reply. 
P. 168. — “Satire 1. 5 [of Horace] is the...account of a 
journey...to Brundisium, in company with Maccenas, 
who had been sent by Octavius [Octavian] to negotiate 
the treaty of 38 B.c.’”’; Maecenas negotiated no treaty at 
Brundisium or elsewhere in 38; in the summer of this 
year he went to Athens to confer with Antony; in the 
spring of 37 he made a second journey, this time to 
negotiate the treaty of Tarentum, and the prevailing 
view today is that this is the journey upon which Horace 
accompanied him as far as Brundisium. P. 260. — (con- 
tents of Lucan’s fourth book) ‘‘capture of Antony’s army 
at Illyricum’’; the troops in question were under the 
command of C. Antonius, not the subsequent triumvir; 
of three rafts carrying Antonius’ troops, two made good 
their escape; the affair took place near Salonae, in 
Illyricum; ‘‘the defeat and suicide of Curio in Africa’’; 
Curio died fighting (Luc. B.C. 4. 797-98, and Caes. B.C. 
2. 42: Curto...proelians interficitur). P. 406. — ‘‘The 
seven arts are the familiar curriculum of the schools — 
the trivia of grammar, logic, and rhetoric, and the 
quadrivia (the word is Boethius’) of arithmetic, etc.”; 
trivium, and (Boeth. De arith. 1. 1) quadrivium. 
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Byzantine Studies at Dumbarton Oaks. 
The first major volume, No. 3, appeared in 
1946. Like it, No.4 is sumptuously printed 
in large type on fine paper with wide 
margins in quarto size, with collotype 
plates. The volume contains five articles, 
as follows: 


A. A. Vasiliev, “Imperial Porphyry Sar- 
cophagi in Constantinople,” pages 3-26 
with ten pages of illustrations. Medieval 
literary sources mention nine porphyry 
sarcophagi of the early Byzantine em- 
perors from Constantine to Marcian (324— 
457), and nine still actually exist in Con- 
stantinople, though more or less fragmen- 
tary, having suffered heavily at the hands 
of the Latins of 1204 and the Turks of 
1453. Vasiliev gives the history of the 
sarcophagi as far as it is known. It is not 
clear how much of his account is new, as 
the subject has been treated by others 
recently; but at the end he speculates 
interestingly on the breaking off of the 
series in the fifth century and suggests that 
it may be due to Egyptian separatism after 
the Council of Chalcedon in 451, as por- 
phyry came exclusively from Egypt. 

A. A. Vasiliev, ““‘The Monument of 
Porphyrius in the Hippodrome at Con- 
stantinople,” pages 29-49 with six pages 
of illustrations. Porphyrius (ca. 440-525) 
was a famous charioteer, victorious and 
popular. He began his career with the 
Blues, changed to the Greens under the 
pro-Green emperor Anastasius, and back 
to the Blues under Justin. Planudes’ 
anthology contains twenty-nine epigrams 
in his honor, twenty-seven of them taken 
from victory monuments and arranged, as 
Vasiliev shows, in a closed chronological 
sequence. There are three more epigrams 
in a later addition to the Palatine Antho- 
logy. One wonders who collected and 
arranged these epigrams — Agathias, 
Cephalas, or Planudes? Some of them are 
ascribed to known authors. The base of one 
victory monument to Porphyrius is pre- 
served, richly sculptured and inscribed 
with epigrams included in Planudes’ series. 
Vasiliev describes and interprets it in 
detail. 
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Peter Charanis, ‘““The Monastic Proper- 
ties and the State in the Byzantine Em- 
pire,” pages 53-118, probably the most 
significant article in the volume. The 
sapping of the strength of the people and 
the resources of the state by the expansion 
of monasticism with its endowments and 
exemptions is a familiar feature of all 
medieval history, but it became more 
acute and critical in Byzantine history 
than elsewhere. At the height of its power 
and prosperity in the tenth century the 
Byzantine government began its long and 
losing struggle to check this blight and 
save the peasantry. After the catastrophe 
of 1204 it gave it up abjectly, only to 
resume it as a counsel of despair in the 
fourteenth century. Charanis’ article col- 
lects ample evidence on this struggle from 
the tenth to the fifteenth century, quoting 
the chief acts of the emperors bearing on 
it, describing its legal processes, and trac- 
ing their effect in a vivid survey. 

Sister M. Monica Wagner, €.8.C., “A 
Chapter in Byzantine Epistolography: 
The Letters of Theodoret of Cyrus,” pages 
121-81. Although the letters of Theodoret 
are very important for the history of the 
fifth century, only about half of the 
number (500) alleged to have been seen by 
Nicephorus Callistus in the fourteenth 
century are known today, and part of 
them only in Latin. Presumably the rest 
have been lost; but has any one really 
searched for them? Sister Monica studies 
the letters in relation to the tradition of 
formal epistolography as a branch of 
rhetoric. She concludes (p. 181) that Theo- 
doret ‘exhibits an awareness of and a 
mastery over rhetorical resources and epis- 
tolary conventions,” but that there should 
be no “suspicion that Theodoret wrote his 
letters with a view to his literary reputa- 
tion and not with the motives proper to a 
writer of true letters in any age.” 

Milton V. Anastos, ‘‘Pletho’s Calendar 
and Liturgy,” pages 185-305. The subject 


of this article is a fragment of the Laws of 


Gemistus Pletho (d. 1452), a work which 
was destroyed by the Patriarch Gennadius 
after the author’s death because of its 


anti-Christian views. Anastos’ purpose is 
to show that Pletho’s calendar and liturgy 
were based entirely on Greek sources and 
not at all on Islam, as had been suggested 
in recent works on Pletho. The thesis is 
proved beyond doubt, though the proof 
would have been more effective if it had 
been less ample, con ining itself to the 
sources it is probable Pletho used instead 
of all the sources now available on the 
points involved. The article is a welcome 
contribution on the last and nearly the 
greatest intellectual figure of Byzantine 
culture, whose role in the Renaissance is 
not yet very accurately defined. 


AUBREY DILLER 
Indiana University 


Etude sur les termes de couleur dans la 
langue latine. By J. ANDRE. (“Etudes 
et commentaires,” No. VII.) Paris: 
Librairie C. Klincksieck, 1949. Pp. 427. 


This work consists of three main parts: 
(1) a semantic study, with separate 
chapters for white, black, gray, red, brown, 
yellow, blue, green, and violet; (2) a 
lexicological study of adjectives of color 
(with their several suffixes), substantives, 
and verbs; and (3) a stylistic section, deal- 
ing with the psychological effects and the 
symbolism of the different colors, styles of 
expression (including both formulaic uses 
and periphrases employed to avoid re- 
petition), imitations, and the preferences 
of individual writers. All these are devel- 
oped in great fulness of detail, and the 
plan of the work involves a rather large 
and noticeable amount of repetition (e.g., 
the colors of hair are described at several 
points). Though the author on _ pages 
405-11 presents a large and well-classified 
bibliography, one regrets that he seems 
unfamiliar with the very comprehensive 
bibliography—of nearly 1200 titles—of 
S. Skard in his work on ‘‘The Use of Color 
in Literature,” in Proc. Am. Philos. Soc., 
XC (1946), 163-249. 

André makes many useful and _ sug- 
gestive observations, some original, some 
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borrowed, such as the distinction between 
the shining colors candidus and niger and 
the dull colors albus and ater; on the 
pejorative sense of ater (p. 138); the essen- 
tially achromatic landscape of Homer 
(p. 12); the use of diminutive adjectival 
suffixes (e.g., albulus, “whitish” ; pp. 218- 
22); prefixes (ex, in, per, prae, sub, and ve-) 
for varying degrees of intensity; other me- 
thods used to develop intermediate hues 
between the primary colors; the require- 
ments of textiles—especially for female 
use—for a more careful and detailed 
attention to shades (pp. 200-201); the 
formation of doublets, like caeruleus and 
caerulus for metrical reasons (pp. 266-68) ; 
the needs of scientific writers, like Pliny, 
for accurate statements of color (pp. 285— 
86); and the preference of the Greeks for 
outline rather than color, hence for sculp- 
ture rather than for painting (p. 380, n.). 
On the blond type of hair add my note on 
Virgil Aen. 4. 590, and works there cited, 
to which now also add C. G. Brouzas in 
Proc. W.Va, Acad. of Sci., XII (1939), 
153-60. Perhaps the topic most interesting 
to the literary student is that of the pre- 
dilection of individual writers, especially 
poets, for particular colors. This André 
recognizes at page 345 and more fully de- 
scribes at pages 382-91, though an ac- 
quaintance with the work of Skard just 
cited might have led him to additional 
interesting conclusions. Considering the 
relative bulks of the Latin and the Greek 
vocabularies it is suggestive to read 
(p. 398) that the Latin chromatic vocab- 
ulary is not inferior to that of the Greeks, 
and that it was especially developed in the 
latter half of the first century B.c., through 
the four-fold influences of technical needs, 
artistic culture, Alexandrianism, and poet- 
ry (p. 399). 

ARTHUR STANLEY PEASE 
Harvard University 


Elemente der literarischen Rhetorik: Eine 
Einfiihrung fiir Studierende der ro- 
manischen Philologie. By HEINRICH 
LausBerG. Miinchen: Max Hueber 
Verlag, 1949. Pp. 93. DM. 4.50. 


This is a clear, concise, and methodical 
outline of rhetorical terminology, includ- 
ing for the sake of completeness and gen- 
eral usefulness a number of terms which 
strictly belong to prosody or to grammar. 
Since it is designed specifically for the use 
of students of the Romance literatures, 
the treatment of the classical Latin 
clausulae (§ 50) is rather perfunctory, and 
the Medieval cursus is described without 
reference to the rhythmic patterns of late 
Latin, which were both quantitative and 
accentual. Each rhetorical figure is de- 
signated by its Greek and its Latin names 
(when the latter is not merely a trans- 
literation of the former), defined in German 
and frequently also in French and Latin, 
and illustrated by an appropriate number 
of examples taken from Latin literature, 
which are usually supplemented by ex- 
amples gathered from old and modern 
French, old and modern Spanish, Italian, 
and, occasionally, Greek. The only error 
that I have noted is the implication (§ 22 
that the heteroclite Achill is the result 
of apocope. 

In a vigorous preface the author insists 
that formal stylistic analysis is funda- 
mental to any serious study of literature. 
His view should commend itself to those 
teachers of modern languages who are 
weary of Romantic nebulosity and Marx- 
ian vulgarity in literary criticism, and, if 
they are fortunate enough to have students 
who are adequately prepared, they will 
find this little handbook useful in their 
classes. 

Revixo P. OLIVER 
University of Illinois 


Teosofia orientale e filosofia greca. By 
Groraio Fano. (“Biblioteca di cultura,” 
No. 33). Firenze: La nuova Italia, 1949. 
Pp. viii +232. L. 750. 


The main part of Professor Fano’s com- 
pact little book (about a quarter of which 
is taken up by appendixes giving Italian 
translations of Indian philosophical texts 
and the book of Job) is divided into two 
parts. The first discusses primitive culture 
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and Oriental thought; the second sketches 
Greek thought. Since the author has pro- 
vided a conclusione riassuntiva to each 
part, he has made it easier to outline his 
argument, which, by the way, is remark- 
ably clear throughout. 

Fano, in large part following recent 
anthropologists, holds that primitive 
“civilization” is characterized by ex- 
uberant phantasy, tenacious memory, 
intensity of sensation, violent impulses, 
magical mentality and addiction to spiri- 
tualism (i.e., mediumistic trances and the 
like), as well as strong attachment to 
tradition and custom, and the sub- 
mergence of the individual in the social 
group. To this primitive mentality, he 
reminds us, we owe some of humanity’s 
greatest achievements, such as the forma- 
tion of language, the foundation of the 
family and society, technics, law and 
religion. 

From these primitive traits came 
further achievements of Oriental culture, 
such as the theory of knowledge as vision 
and prophetic inspiration, the genesis of 
the principle of authority, and certain 
interesting theoretical developments of 
magic and ritualism. ““From the primitive 
magical and animistic conceptions we have 
seen develope a pantheistic conception 
which will remain one of the most typical 
solutions of the religious problem. Con- 
nected with pantheism is the idea of 
transmigration and of the final redemp- 
tion, while the pessimistic and ascetic 
tendency of Indian religions is bound up 
with a conception of blessedness as ab- 
solute satisfaction.” 

In the philosophies of Vedanta and of 
Buddhism the author finds anticipations 
of certain aspects of the thought of Des- 
cartes, Berkeley, Hume, and Kant which 
have nocounterpart in classical philosophy. 
Zorastrianism he holds to be an original 
attempt to solve the problem of theodicy, 
and a first attempt to create a “combative 
morality.”” Fano also believes that the 
Hebrew prophets were unique in preach- 
ing an ethical spiritualism in which they 
gave organic form to various conceptions 


such as those of the unity and immateri- 
ality of the divine spirit, of Creation, of 
the Messianic faith, and of the exaltation 
of personality. The Hebrews were as 
greatly superior to the Greeks in morality 
and religion as were the Greeks to the 
Hebrews in intellectual disciplines. 

In contrast to primitives and ancient 
Oriental peoples he sees the Greeks almost 
completely liberated from the obsession 
of magic, although something of this 
survived among them in the idea of “a 
hidden fatal power which weighs on the 
destiny of men and gods.” Since the 
Greeks were not dominated by the cul- 
tural supremacy of a sacerdotal class or 
by the authority of a sacred text, they 
were the more fully liberated from dog- 
matism and the better able to achieve an 
age of enlightenment. Because they started 
with the objective world rather than with 
the self, they were led on to a more real- 
istic conception of nature. 

“The most important fact which char- 
acterizes Greek mentality is the creation 
of a rational mathematics ... from the 
Pre-socratics to the Skeptics Greek thought 
is rationalistic, that is, it assumes, more 
or less consciously, the method of mathe- 
maticians as the unique pattern of all know- 
ledge.” 

The author of any such broad synthesis 
is bound to incur the suspicion of being 
doctrinaire if he is at all courageous. Fano 
professedly attempts to steer a middle 
course between what he calls ‘the Teu- 
tonic heaviness” of Hegel and the poetic 
intuitiveness of Vico. On the whole he 
seems to have been successful in present- 
ing a synthesis which is not markedly 
doctrinaire. 

Although he confesses to being ignorant 
of Oriental languages, he has been well 
advised in his choice of translations. The 
chief merits of his little book are probably 
its use of modern anthropological insights 
and the author’s excellent knowledge of 
European philosophy. 

Nevertheless there are some funda- 
mental problems of historical philosophy in 
respect of which Fano’s assumptions may 
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seem questionable. He assumes, for ex- 
ample, a kind of linear development in 
human thought and describes primitive 
thought as being much simpler or less 
complex than modern. Is it not more 
accurate to say that primitive man used 
complex mental and linguistic tools to 
operate on a simplified external world, 
whereas modern man uses simplified 
mental and linguistic tools to operate on 
a much more complex external world ? 

Again, Fano seems to oversimplify 
matters in contrasting Greek objectivity 
and rationalism with Oriental subjectivity 
and spiritualism. If we use, not Kant, but 
twentieth century scientific philosophy 
as a measuring-stick, we might justly 
classify both Oriental and Greek thought 
as subvarieties of subjective idealism, or, 
in other words, regard the difference be- 
tween the world-view of contemporary 
scientific philosophers and that-of Plato as 
considerably greater than that between 
Plato and the thinkers of ancient India or 
Israel. 

Although Fano’s book is much less 
fully documented on the Oriental side 
than H. Frankfort et al., The Intellectual 
Adventure of Ancient Man (Chicago, 1946), 
it will serve the needs of the general reader 
in somewhat the same way. And merely 
to class it with that work is to show high 
regard for its author. 


Rate Marcus 
University of Chicago 


Tacitus over de Joden: Hist. 5, 2-13 (with 
an extensive Summary in English). By 
ANNA MARGHARETHA ALIDA HosPERs- 
JANSEN. (Dissertation, University of 
Utrecht, 1949). Groningen, Batavia: 
J.B. Wolter, 1949. Pp. viii+224. 


Dr. Hospers-Jansen takes as her point 
of departure Eduard Norden’s monograph 
on “Tacitus and Josephus,” published in 
1913. While she has made full use of 
earlier studies dealing with the sources of 
Tacitus’ account of Jewish history and 
religion, she has devoted most of her 
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attention to more recent works on this 
subject. 

Her main conclusions are given at the 
end of the very full English Summary 
(translated from the author’s Dutch Sum- 
mary by one of her friends), and are as 
follows: (1) Tacitus consulted his sources 
eclectically; (2) for the earliest period of 
Jewish history he borrowed from Alex- 
andrian anti-Jewish literature; (3) his 
description of Palestine is probably drawn 
from Hellenistic Stoic ethnography; (4) 
his sources for the history of Judaism in 
the Hellenistic and early Roman periods 
are unknown; (5) for the periods before 
and during the siege of Jerusalem he used 
Vespasian’s commentarii and perhaps also 
those of Titus and other eye-witnesses; 
(6) it is not certain but possible that he 
used Pliny’s Historiae. 

These conclusions, some of which were 
reached by nineteenth century scholars, 
seem fairly sound. On the whole the 
author has been thorough in reading and 
analyzing recent literature in this field 
(with one noteworthy omission, noted 
below), and has shown good judgment in 
evaluating the results obtained by her 
predecessors. But when one turns to the 
detailed discussions in the Dutch text, 
one is disappointed to find that some of her 
arguments are superficial or mistaken. 

She concludes, for example, that the 
greater part of the passage on Christ in 
Josephus Ant. 18.63 is genuine but neg- 
lects to examine the voluminous liter- 
ature on this subject and contents her- 
self with citing the authority of A.D. 
Nock. Her remark that the belief in re- 
surrection was not popular among Jews 
in the first century will seem absurd to 
specialists in early Judaism. One might 
also object, even without being able to 
offer complete refutation in such an im- 
ponderable matter, to her obiter dictum 
that the Septuagint exerted only neg- 
ligible influence upon pagan Greek liter- 
ature. Aside from the Hermetic treatises 
(which she herself mentions in this con- 
nection) such writers as Pseudo-Longinus, 
Numenius, and even Lucian as well as 
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Posidonius have been shown to have 
known at least parts of the Septuagint 
version of Genesis. 

The reviewer is in the curious position 
of accepting the main conclusions of the 
author without being able, at the same 
time, to accept many of her supporting 
arguments. The most serious defect of the 
dissertation, however, is the absence of 
any reference to the important article by 
Hans Lewy on Tacitus and the Jews (in 
Hebrew) in the periodical Zion (Siyyon), 
VIII (1942-43), 1-34, 61-84. Lewy has 
given an admirable analysis of Tacitus’ 
attitude toward the Jews, his slanting of 
the sources, both historical and ethno- 
graphic, his motives in writing the account 
of Jewish history and religion and other 
relevant aspects. With most of these 
problems Dr. Hospers-Jansen has dealt 
satisfactorily on the whole, but in the 
reviewer's opinion with less insight, thor- 
oughness, and imagination than Lewy has 
shown. 

It might be argued that scholarship 
benefits from studies of the same problem 
undertaken by two competent scholars 
working independently of one another. 
But an even stronger argument might be 
made for the contention that scholarship 
benefits more when the latest writer on a 
subject takes into account all the im- 
portant research done by recent specialists 
and thus makes it unnecessary for a third 
scholar to make evaluations which the 
latest writer ought to have made. 

The dissertation is undeniably useful 
but it would have been more useful if 
Lewy’s work had been used and if the 
author had subjected some of her secon- 
dary arguments to more rigorous examina- 
tion. 

Rate Marcus 
University of Chicago 


Symbola Coloniensia: Losepho Kroll Sexa- 
genario, A.D. VI id. Nov. a. MCMIL 
oblata. K6In: Balduin Pick Verlag, 1949. 
Pp. 171. DM 14. 

This commemorative volume contains 
seven essays. The longest is a rambling 


discussion of seventy pages by Giinther 
Jachmann on “Homerische Einzellieder.”’ 
Basing his speculations in large part on 
Lachmann and Wilamowitz, Jachmann 
travels old ground once more and tries to 
show that such parts of the Iliad as 
Hector’s farewell to Andromache were not 
only composed independently but also 
merely tossed into our present “‘Tlias- 
conglutination.’’ Homer so becomes a man 
with metaphorical pastepot and scissors, 
or rather, since we have no concrete facts 
of his life, may be thrown out altogether. 
How such conclusions can lead one to 
appreciate the true, original beauty of the 
Iliad may not be as clear to others as it is 
to Jachmann. 

Among the other essays Tobias Dohrn 
discusses in rather inconclusive fashion 
“Phidias, Perikles and Athen” (pp. 71-83). 
In ‘‘Tettix’ (pp. 85-99) Andreas Rumpf 
throws a clear light on the change in hair 
style noted by Thucydides as a mark of 
the Periclean Age. Of particular interest 
is the fact that by the end of the fifth 
century men were again wearing the 
golden cicadas; the ‘“‘simple life” did not 
last long! Wolfgang Schmid in “Lucrez 
iiber die Machtigen und ihre Angste” 
(pp. 101-9) suggests structas for Lucretius 
2.43 and has comments on duplicated 
lines in Lucretius. In “L. B. Albertis Buch 
‘De Amicitia’” (pp. 163-71) Fritz Schalk 
considers certain aspects of later Renais- 
sance thought, including the limitations 
on borrowing from ancient authors. 

A remarkably well argued and original 
essay is presented by Ulrich Knoche in 
‘Ein Sinnbild rémischer Selbstauffassung”’ 
(pp. 143-62). Knoche draws the interesting 
conclusion that the circle of the Sym- 
machi attempted to make dea Roma a 
symbol of the whole tradition of Roman 
civilization, as in Rutilius Namatianus. 
Such a conclusion tends to support his 
further idea that the Symmachi viewed 
their struggle against Christianity not as 
a religious but as a cultural battle to pre- 
serve the Roman view of life. The author 
might well have quoted Rutilius’ un- 
complimentary but deeply penetrating 
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comparison cf Circe’s drugs and Christian 
monasticism, tunc mutabantur corpora, 
nunc animi (1.526); the whole concept 
deserves a much fuller exploration. On 
the portrayal of Roma on coins, see also 
Mattingly, BMC Roman Empire, III, 
pp. CXxXXvii-viii. 

In a solid paper on “Der Prinzipat und 
die Freiheit”’ (pp. 111-41) Lothar Wickert 
accumulates a great mass of evidence to 
show that the emperors claimed to support 
(and embody) libertas; he then essays to 
prove that they actually did not, chiefly 
by a somewhat hazy discussion of the 
Res gestae and the armed forces; and 
finally he collects passages to illustrate 
the belief of the senatorial aristocracy 
that it actually was not free. At the end he 
refers briefly to the change in the meaning 
of libertas in the Empire which helps to 
explain this battle of semantics. Inciden- 
tally I may express my regrets that in this 
essay, as well as elsewhere, Wickert has 
gone back to Mommsen’s idea that the 
sailors in the Augustan navy were slaves. 
Rowers who might also have to fight 
could not as a rule be slaves, and the 
evidence for the Empire is quite clear 
that they were not. 


CHESTER G. STARR, JR. 


University of Illinois 


Libertas as a@ Political Idea at Rome during 
the Late Republic and Early Principate. 
By Cu. Wirszusski. London and New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 
1950. Pp. xii + 182. $3.00. 


In a brief introduction Wirszubski 
points cut that the personal rights com- 
prising libertas were conceived not as 
innate but as acquired through citizenship. 
It thus becomes necessary to consider the 
nature of freedom in the Roman con- 
stitution and the changes which occurred 
in the meaning of the term. The author 
points out quite clearly the tension be- 
tween libertas, resting on law and the 
equality of all citizens before the law (not 
isonomia but aequum ius), and the effort 
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of the aristocracy to maintain and expand 
its pre-eminent position of dignitas (after 
Syme and others). The disorder of the 
last century of the Republic is then 
analyzed logically as revolving to a large 
degree about the problem of a “fitting 
adjustment between the equality of the 
fundamental rights of all and the suprem- 
acy of some.” Though the Republic had 
been considered, with its checks and 
balances, to embody libertas, it proved 
ill-suited to secure law and order; and so 
the people turned to the rule of one man 
to secure their peace (otiwm). 

On the Augustan Principate Wirszubski 
can still say something fresh; of parti- 
cular interest is his argument that the 
puzzling coin issued in Asia in 28 B.c. 
with the legend libertatis p. R. vindex 
(BMC Empire, I, p. 112) refers to the 
victory of Actium rather than to the res- 
toration of the Republic. The author con- 
cludes that the Roman state under 
Augustus still had libertas but that im- 
plicit in the Principate were tendencies to 
absolutism, rising above the law, which 
would undermine the foundations of 
liberty. 

This development is analyzed in the 
last chapter, which extends to the reign 
of Trajan. By that time law has in fact 
been replaced by the will of the ruler, and 
liberty is a gift, depending on his clemency, 
rather than a right founded on law. The 
dignitas of one man has thus won over 
the Republican concept of Libertas. 

This Cambridge dissertation, written 
under F.E. Adcock, may naturally be 
compared to the Breslau work of Hans 
Kloesel (Libertas, 1935). There is little 
conflict in general views of Republican 
libertas or the pattern of imperial develop- 
ment. Kloesel’s analysis is much shorter 
and not as sharply conceived; one will 
still go to him on some points but will in 
the main gain more illumination from 
Wirszubski’s views of the forces oper- 
ating on the concept of liberty. On the 
Empire Kloesel is especially brief, but then 
the present work is far from sufficient in 
discussing the Stoic opposition, which is 
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conceived correctly but too narrowly in 
political terms. It is surprising that Wir- 
szubski passes over with a bare reference 
Tacitus Ann. 16. 22.7-8, a superb pas- 
sage for illustrating the two meanings of 
libertas current in the first century; and 
one must regret his failure to point out 
that the Senate was not united in its oppo- 
sition to the growth of absolutism. 

Writing in an alien tongue, Wirszubski 
has expressed himself clearly, even at 
times epigrammatically. The gravest fault 
of his chapters is their division into 
analytical sections which do not always 
have logical connections; particularly glar- 
ing are the disconnected discussions of the 
views of Cicero, and later of Tacitus. Why, 
incidentally, must we always devote so 
much attention to Tacitus and refer to 
Seneca only in passing ? 

I have noted no serious typographical 
errors. There is a good index and a wide 
bibliography. The author has used Keyes 
and others on Cicero’s De re publica, but 
not Sabine and Smith. Durry’s edition of 
Pliny’s Panegyric should not have been 
overlooked. Fiirst’s dissertation on auc- 
toritas was not available in Cambridge; 
nor, since the work was completed in 1947, 
can one expect references to Ernst Meyer, 
Rémischer Staat und Staatsgedanke (1948) 
or André Magdelain, Auctoritas Principis 
(1947). In conclusion, this is a solid, judi- 
cious study, not startlingly original but 
often provocative of reflection and illum- 
inating clearly an important political 
concept in Roman history. 


CHESTER G. STARR, JR. 


University of Illinois 


Aristofane: Le Commedie, Vol. I: Prole- 
gomenit. Edited by R. CANTARELLA. 
Milano: Istituto Editoriale Italiano, 
1949. Pp. 203. 


This volume is preliminary to a critical 
edition of Aristophanes with an Italian 
translation. It is meant to offer again what 
Kaibel had gathered about Greek comedy 
in pages 3-83 of his first volume, with 


additions, and in especial a fuller treat- 
ment of Attic comedy, which in Kaibel’s 
work ‘‘quasi zépepyov tantum accesserat.” 
Cantarella states that in some cases he 
uses better editions than were available 
to Kaibel, and that he supplies critical 
notes only where he himself has altered 
the text or has found what he regards as 
better manuscript readings. 

First he gives about 48 pages of general 
statements on Greek comedy made by 
Andronicus, Evanthius, and so on down 
through Tzetzes and Thomas Magister. 
This he follows with about 18 pages of 
remarks made by ancient authors de 
Graecorum ludis both sacred and secular. 
Then comes a section of about 33 pages 
under the heading De comoedia, covering 
(a) Siculorum (merely referring to Kaibel); 
(b) Megarensium; (c) Atheniensium, in- 
cluding old attempts at the derivation of 
the word xwyedia, ancient views as to 
comedy’s essential features, its beginnings, 
its theaters and competitions, its develop- 
ment from ‘‘old’’ to “‘new’’, the structural 
division of plays, composition of the chorus, 
nature of the parabasis, dancing, actors, 
stage managers, scaena et ornatus, lingua 
et stilus, laws restricting the comedian, and 
finally iudicia varia of Isocrates, Plato, 
Aristotle, Cicero, Horace, Strabo, etc. No 
attempt is made to evaluate the work of 
Pickard-Cambridge, Cornford, Capps, 
White, Allen, Bieber, Lawler, or other 
modern writers on these various points; 
Cantarella has confined himself to the 
writers of Greece and Rome, even where 
they are obviously at fault. 

His next large division (18 pp.) is headed 
De poetis Atticis. First he gives an alpha- 
betical list of 56 comic poets down to and 
including Aristophanes. This list he then 
treats chronologically, presenting ancient 
data on individual authors, first down to 
Cratinus, then from Cratinus’ contem- 
poraries down to the time of Aristophanes. 

Lastly follows an account (53 pp.) of 
Aristophanes’ life and plays, with judg- 
ments on his poetry by Aristophanes him- 
self and other ancient writers; then an 
Index fontium (9 pp.) and a brief table of 
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contents. Some idea of Cantarella’s wide 
search in ancient writers may be got from 
the fact that the Index has, e.g., 18 refer- 
ences to inscriptions, 18 to the hypotheses 
to Aristophanes, 36 to Hesychius, 53 to 
Aristophanes himself, 70 to the Aristo- 
phanic scholia, 84 to Lexicon Sudas (or, as 
many of us are in the habit of calling it, 
Suidae Lexicon; for the form of this name 
see the new Ozf. Cl. Dictionary). In these 
last two sections Cantarella utilizes the 
work of modern editors and collectors, 
such as Demianczuk, Zuretti, Koerte, 
Kaibel, Greene, O’Connor, etc. 

In such a comprehensive work one is 
bound to notice a few errata, even if rather 
trivial printer’s or proof reader’s slips; 
e.g., xopov (p. 44, 1.10), eréuvero (p. 45, 
1,213), mpattépevor elolv (p. 46, 1.23), 3 
Qup- for d:9ve- (p. 61, app. crit.), Bapvartyou 
for Bapvadrtyou (p. 70, 1.8), transposition 
of names (ibid., 1. 9), lack of hyphen (p. 81, 
]. 26), omission of yzpe (p. 104, 1. 22), [ye] 
for <ye> (p. 136, 1.22), Adrxatov (p. 159, 1. 
21), xoenyévreg for -y5- (in a fairly early 
Attic inscription) (p. 163, 1. 14), et ye on- 
ow (p.174, 1. 16), &¢ gory (p. 181, 1. 14), etra 
for cic« (p. 182, 1. 24), the word division 
dA-/? (p. 183, 1. 4), the reference on p. 77, 
1.24 to Plut. 527e (for 527d), on p. 95, 1. 
19 to Plut. 711f— 712a (for 711f— 712b), 
cross-reference on p.97,1. 7 to p. 55 (for p. 
56), reference on p.111, 1.4 to Aristotle 315° 
6-11 (for 315 9-15). These (and a few 
others a bit like them) are not enough 
to lead anyone far astray. 

A little more serious are the following?: 
otpatnardtag for -rarg (p. 75, 1. 11), Syuett- 
%¢ (p. 77, 1.25), xoumdetv for xw- (p. 88, 
1.31), KwdAvpBGou for Ko- (p. 118, 1. 24), 
omission of the name IIputévers from Suidas’ 
account of Teleclides’ plays (p. 121, 1. 18), 
omission of Suidas’ statement under Phere- 
crates edtdabe Seduata 10’ (p. 122, 1. 22), 
omission of the name Atovicov yovat from 
Suidas’ account of Polyzelus’ plays (p. 128, 
1,23), xoumdetra. for xw- (p. 140, 1. 32f.), 
Wnr¢ for 7Oedre (p. 176, 1. 27), xaxtac for xa- 


1. I should like to acknowledge here the kindness of 
the editorial office in helping check some of these refer- 
ences from Suidas, Hesychius, and the schol. Platon. 


— 


xtag (p. 181, 1. 23), tapets for toupets (ibid., 
1. 33), ’Agpodicng for -rn (p. 182, 1. 30), 
reference to Ar. Ran. 364-66 for 354-56 
(p. 183, 1. 20), 2&éo8o. for e&éora: (p. 184, 
1, 31). 

Further, one might question the forms 
or accents of mpd&v (p. 60, 1. 68), wiktrc 
(p. 111, 1. 30), Oparra. (p. 119, 1. 31), 
Seduce (p. 152, 1. 6), &ypotxog (p. 182, 1.16); 
the reading nulla (p. 107, 1. 13, in a quota- 
tion from Quint. 10. 1. 65, where the eds. 
Teubner, Peterson, Butler read ulla with- 
out comment), the reading libris tuis 
(p. 178, 1. 14, a quotation from Cic. Ait. 
12. 6. 3, where the MSS offer both this and 
tuis libris, which latter gives the required 
emphasis, and is adopted in the ed. Oxon.); 
the retention of the MSS readings ’A%»- 
vaio. and yevouévng in citing Aristotle’s 
AP, chaps. 3 and 4 (p. 83, 1.13; p. 90, 
1.14), the replacing of dixit in Cic. Att. 
6. 1. 18 by dicit (p. 109, 1. 13). 

In Cantarella’s own usage in his com- 
ments a pedant might query late forms or 
expressions, such as ebejsews (p. 65, 1.12), 
Platonem usque (p. 97, 1.1), usque Cra- 
tinum (p. 118, 1.5); or the choice of tria 
praemia etc. (p. 94, ll. 4-7) not in the sense 
of “awards” to Aristophanes but to in- 
dicate the number of competitors in the 
dramatic festivals; or the use of the neuter 
idem (instead of fem. eadem) in the sen- 
tence (p. 97, 1. 1f.) “‘vée idem fuisse 
videtur atque haec uéoy’’; or his designa- 
tion of actors (p. 105, 1. 6) not by histriones 
but by actores, which is likely to mean 
“stage managers” (cf. Ter. Phor. prol. 
10. 33, and the use of egit in the argumenta 
to Terence’s plays). 

Sometimes his references could be ex- 
panded; e.g., pages 94, ll. 26ff.; 105f. And 
one might expect citation of passages from 
Aristophanes (cf. Rogers’ discussion in his 
edition of the Eccles. pp. xxix—xxxiil) on 
who were admitted to the comic perform- 
ances, on what time of day the plays were 
acted, on the relative position in the 
theater of chorus and actors. 

Cantarella includes quite a bit on dances 
as being germane in some way to comedy, 
although, frankly, I can not see the per- 
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tinence of them all. Just as one could 
hardly trace a causal connection between 
Punch and Judy, for instance, or Charlie 
McCarthy, or the ribald trochaics of the 
Roman triumphal procession and the legi- 
timate stage, so the organized ridicule 
of the yepuerouot or the ortjv« is hard to 
connect as a parent of the performances 
in the Dionysiac theater. And even more 
difficult (for me, at least) to see is any per- 
tinence in Leucippus’ and Democritus’ 
comment (p. 111, ll.4—-11) to the effect 
that tragedy and comedy use the same 
alphabetic symbols but produce different 
results. Nor could I accept the implication 
(pp. 67-69) that sogiotns was an appella- 
tion parallel to the Spartan use of 3.x»- 
morat. It is true that Cantarella’s first 
citation (from Sosibius) does aver that the 
comic pilferers were called by the Spartans 
dixqrotat, by the Sicyonians gxAdAogépot, by 
others atoxéBdar, by some (e.g., Greeks 
of Italy) pAvaxec, by the majority cogrozat, 
by the Thebans @%cdovrat. But Eustathius 
in his apparent echo of this passage (p.68), 
while giving all the other five, significantly 
omits the designation sogioty¢; and in 
the following eleven passages given by 
Cantarella we find sogiot%¢ applied to 
nearly anyone but dxndrtotat; Aeschylus 
and Anaxandrides employ it of musicians, 
the author of the Rhesus applies it to 
Thamyris, Cratinus uses it of poets in 
general, especially Homer and Hesiod and 
their followers, Iophon and Eupolis use it 
of rhapsodes, Plato comicus uses it of 
Bacchylides, Protagoras ap. Plat. of 
Homer, Hesiod, Simonides, others in- 
terested in religious rites or oracles, Or- 
pheus, Musaeus, and their clique, teachers 
of physical education like Iccus and 
Herodicus, men engaged in music like 
Agathocles and Pythoclides, and ‘many 
others,” Protagoras winding up by ad- 
mitting that he himself is a cogiozy¢, an 
educator; Clement of Alexandria says 
that the Greeks used it of persons actively 
engaged in anything (zod¢ mept dttodv moAv- 
mezynovas); Diogenes Laertius uses the 
word of cogot and noryzal, citing Cratinus; 
Hesychius says the Greeks used sogix of 


any art, and cogotat of those engaged in 
music and singing to the cithara. (So in 
the Septuagint, Exodus 7: 11, it occurs 
of the wise men of Egypt, and in Dion. 
Hal. of both Isocrates and Plato.) Obvi- 
ously it was a word of broad application 
to any intellectual, anyone using his wits, 
but hardly a specific designation parallel 
to adtoxaBdarAor ete. 

Cantarella does not try to emend the 
faulty text of Susarion ap. Diom. (p. 21, 
1. 59), Tzetzes (p. 52, 1. 66), Eupolis (p.73, 
1.18); but in his citations from Aristo- 
phanes he makes one slight respelling that 
seems debatable, writing without an 1 
the first syllable of roveiv, movnzhs, and 
derivatives (except where the second 
syllable involves an o-sound) in lines 
where this first syllable is pronounced 
short. (Incidentally, he does not apply 
this usage in his quotations from Anti- 
phanes,? p. 112, Il.6, 23, or Eupolis, 
p. 174, |. 26, or Carm. pop., p.80, 1. 1.) So, 
for instance, in quoting Ar. Nub. 534-62 
on pp. 169f., he gives us monty in 1. 545, 
merony? in 1. 556, émotycev in 1. 557; in 
quoting Ar. Vesp. 1043-59 on p. 170f. he 
gives éxojoay’ in 1. 1045, 70% in 1. 1057, 
mounts in 1. 1049, xownrdv in 1. 1051; 
but on p.173 he prints zo (Frag. 
Ar. 471), and p. 87 has noudiv (Ach. 498), 
both used by Aristophanes with the first 
syllable shortened. If Aristophanes omit- 
ted the « in words like zorj7ze where the 
first syllable is shortened, what should 
have hindered him from doing it in forms 
like xo? In this matter I judge that 
Cantarella is following the statement by 
Meisterhans (Gram. der Att. Inschr., 3d 
ed., p.57), where it is pointed out that some 
inscriptions show zo- for zot- in rotsiv etc. 
(except before o-sounds) as far back as 
Aristophanes’ boyhood. But there are two 
or three difficulties about applying the 
usage of the odd inscription to the poet. 


2. In this passage (Antiph., Frag. 191 K.), where the 
playwright is telling how the tragedians, when at their 
wits’ end for a dénouement, algovow doneg SdxtvAOV 
tiv wyxavijv, I have often wondered if we should not 
spell SaxtvAov with a capital A, understanding it to mean 
a Cretan kobold, a worker of magic. Cf. Aristotle, Frag. 
657 (Rose). 
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One is the variation in epigraphic usage; 
some show only 70- (never zot-); some 
show only zot- (never xo-), vase painting, 
e.g., sticking almost exclusively to zov-. 
Does that imply that they always pro- 
nounced the diphthong at full length be- 
fore o-sounds, permitting themselves a 
shortened pronunciation only before e- 
sounds, and then only when they omitted 
the + in writing the word? But Aristo- 
phanes shortened frequently before o- 
sounds, e.g., in maav (Av. 1763), Bow- 
zoiatv (Ach. 900), zmo.& (9 out of 13 occur- 
rences), totév (17 out of 23). He has also 
detAuté¢ with shortened penult in 11 of 
14 instances, and shortening at times in 
such words as ‘ovodttoc, obtotl torovtort 
(Lys. 1087), zovtovt, tovrwt (Av. 62), 
coutmt (12 instances), éxevyi, ete. Re- 
spelling in some of these would be im- 
possible. Is it not more likely that he made 
a slight shift in pronouncing, treating the 
intervocalic t, e.g., as a semi-vowel, just as 
we do sometimes with pre-vowel i in 
words like Elliott, filial? If vagaries of in- 
scriptional writers are to guide us, should 
we follow the usage of a minority that 
would give us such assimilations as viu 
usv, TO TOLATHY, TOY KUXAWTA, OY YaLV, 
éy Xeppovjcov? Apparently Cantarella does 
not go so far but sticks to such spellings 
as THY TOALY (NOt THU TOALV), THY QUOLY, THY 
yuotéea, THY Tornt ay, ete. 

Altogether, the book shows the result 
of great industry and wide reading, and, 
if used with care, should be of real value, 


O. J. Topp 


University of British Columbia 


Martini Episcopi Bracarensis opera omnia. 
Edited by CLaupE W. Bartow. (“Pa- 
pers and Monographs of the American 
Academy in Rome,” Vol. XII.) New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1950. 


Pp. xii + 328. 


To students of the younger Seneca 
Martin of Braga is familiar as the epitomist 
of the De ira and as the author of a treatise, 
Formula vitae honestae, which is attributed 


to Seneca in manuscripts of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries and which is based 
on a lost work of that writer. Historians 
know Martin best as the bishop to whom 
belongs much of the credit of converting 
the Suevi to Catholic orthodoxy in the 
sixth century. The student of comparative 
religion, interested in the survival of pagan 
rites in a Christian setting, thinks of 
Martin as the author of that curious ser- 
mon in epistolary form, De correctione 
rusticorum, which was first adequately 
published by Caspari. Nevertheless, though 
Martin’s various writings have long been 
known, Mr. Barlow’s book offers the first 
complete edition of them. It includes, be- 
sides the works already named, the records 
of the First and Second Council of Braga, 
which probably were composed by Martin; 
two translations by him from the Greek, 
the Sententiae patrum aegyptiorum and a 
collection of Greek church canons; three 
moral tracts on boastfulness, pride, and 
humility, for which, as the editor has 
shown clearly for the first time, Martin 
drew heavily on John Cassian; two brief 
works on the celebration of Easter and on 
triple immersion at baptism; and some 
poems. Mr. Barlow has not only shown 
astonishing industry in studying the works 
of his predecessors, of whom Caspari is 
first in importance, but he has based all 
the texts wholly or in part on fresh colla- 
tions of the manuscripts. The result is 
eminently satisfactory, as he has given his 
readers a text supported by a full appara- 
tus criticus. Thus, for instance, his admis- 
sion into the text of De correctione rus- 
ticorum of certain “‘vulgarisms” in my 
opinion is justified; but in any case would- 
be critics of his procedure will find all the 
variants from a dozen manuscripts at the 
foot of the page. 

The book opens with an excellent essay 
on Martin’s life, the medieval testimonia 
for this being collected in an appendix at 
the end of the book. In addition, the text 
of each work is preceded by an introduc- 
tion. In it the extant manuscripts are de- 
scribed, problems and possible sources used 
by Martin are discussed, and the work of 
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earlier editors and critics. is appraised. 
Some points of detail call for comment. On 
page 68, line 100 for manes read manus. 
Mr. Barlow should have followed QV and 
O (pp. 117 and 257-58) and printed Ar- 
rium, Arrianam. There is no doubt what- 
ever that Arrius, not Arius, is the correct 
form since it is found consistently in the 
best manuscripts of the Latin Fathers. 
Page 73, line 132: Here the editor marks a 
lacuna, but there is apparently none in the 
manuscripts, as no indication of it is given 
in the apparatus. The sentence, though 
awkward on account of the change of sub- 
ject in the second clause, is intelligible if 
the comma after delectationibus is deleted 
and quibus is taken as an indefinite pro- 
noun. Thus I should translate roughly as 
follows: ‘In these men who still are the 
slaves of certain pleasures of the fleshly 
passions, when once these passions have 
established a dwelling-place in the human 
mind, they raise up a varied flame of vices 
as the result of both faults (i.e., pride and 
vainglory).”” The term Itala (p. 163) is 
completely discredited and Vetus latina 
should be used. To the works in which the 
four cardinal virtues of paganism are des- 
cribed (p. 205) should be added the third 
book of Pomerius’ De vita contemplativa. 
As he lived in southern Gaul and his death 
probably occured not more than a genera- 
tion before Martin’s arrival in Spain, 
Martin may well have known the treatise. 
Not Cyprian but an unknown Irishman in 
the seventh century composed De XII 
abusivis saeculi (p. 211 and elsewhere). To 
the manuscripts of Formula vitae honestae 
(pp. 231-32) should be added Stuttgart, 
Cod. theol. fol. 224 (saec. xi/xii), described 
by Karl Léffler in Die HSS des Klosters 
Zwiefalten (Linz a. D., 1931), p. 51. This 
codex must be nearly related to Mr. 
Barlow’s V (see p. 215), since the contents 
of the two manuscripts are almost identical 
and the treatises occur in the same order. 
There is also a paper manuscript of A.D. 
1462 in Stuttgart (Léffler, op. cit., p. 87). 
On page 225 Mr. Barlow is confused when 
he refers to “Christian Druthmar’s edition 
of the Expositio in Mattheum.” The author 


of this commentary, which survives in four 
manuscripts (cf. Lebon in Rev. Whist. 
ecclés., 1X [1908], 491 ff.), was Christian of 
Stavelot who flourished in the second half 
of the ninth century. The editor of the 
printed edition published in 1514 was 
Wimpheling. The identification of Chris- 
tian with a certain Druthmar was exploded 
long since by Diimmler in SB, Berlin 
Academy for 1890, p. 936. That Martin in 
two manuscripts is called (p. 234, n. 42) 
Scottus or Scottigena suggests to me a pos- 
sible confusion at some date in the Middle 
Ages with the Irishman Martin who taught 
at Laon towards the end of the ninth 
century and who had acquired a smatter- 
ing of Greek. On this cf. Bull. of the J. 
Rylands Library, VII (1923), 421 ff. The 
quotation (p. 254, n. 11) which Mr. Barlow 
was unable to identify comes from Jerome’s 
Commentary on Ephesians (Migne, PL 26, 
496B). This is clearly the passage that 
Martin had in mind and the reference on 
page 257 should be changed accordingly. 
This commentary by Jerome was widely 
read — it survives in nearly sixty manu- 
scripts — whereas the treatise against the 
Luciferians was only of ephemeral interest. 
There are few extant manuscripts of it and 
it appears but rarely in medieval cata- 
logues. 

Here and there Mr. Barlow slips up 
when he makes comments on paleography. 
In what way are the seven abbreviations 
(p. 18) found in Brussels, MS 3595 “‘note- 
worthy” ? They are all quite common; and 
it may be added that Lindsay (Notae 
latinae, p. 431) lists not one but five differ- 
ent abbreviations of monachus in this co- 
dex and points out that abbreviations of 
this word were always capricious. Again, 
nine abbreviations found in St Gall, MS 
558 are given on page 170 and the editor 
remarks that “‘they appear to indicate an 
archetype in Visigothic script.”’ In actual 
fact not one is unusual and not one is 
characteristically Spanish! Why describe 
the spellings in Kassel, Cod. theol. Q. 10, 
the oldest manuscript of De correctione 
rusticorum and first collated by Mr. Bar- 
low, as ‘almost barbarous” ? Admittedly 
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they are inferior, but they are extremely 
common in early medieval manuscripts 
and sometimes have regional significance. 
Bede, for example, was a stickler for ortho- 
graphy, but many of the scribes who copied 
his works were not. Cf. my Bedae Ven. 
expositio act. apost. et retract., pp. xix and 
xlii—xliv. 

The presence of small blemishes is in- 
evitable in so intricate a piece of editing as 
this; it does not detract from the essential 
excellence of this book. Mr. Barlow is to be 
congratulated on a fine piece of scholarship 
and the American Academy in Rome and 
the Yale University Press deserve our 
gratitude for their joint enterprise in pub- 
lishing in these difficult times an important 
but necessarily unremunerative work. 


M. L. W. LAIsTNER 
Cornell University 


Monuments in the Lower Agora and North 
of the Archaic Temple. By Rosert L. 
Scranton. (Corinth: Results of the Ex- 
cavations Conducted by the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens. 
Vol. I, Part III.) Princeton, N.J.: 
American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens, 1951. Pp. xvi + 200 + 83 figs. 
in text + 76 pls. + folding pls. A-O. 
$10.00. 


In this volume Mr. Scranton, complet- 
ing and gathering up the work of Broneer, 
Stillwell, and others who worked on these 
buildings at an earlier stage, fills some of 
the most important remaining gaps in the 
publication of the central area of Corinth; 
and at the same time, since publication is 
now so far advanced, he is able to give 
some admirable summaries of the general 
planning and development of the area, in- 
cluding in his survey many monuments 
outside his immediate scope. 

His first chapter deals with the row of 
monuments which in Roman Corinth oc- 
cupied the terrace to the west of the agora. 
Their chronological sequence he establishes 
as follows. First came the temple of Her- 
mes at the north end and the Pantheon 


towards the south; next the Babbius 
monument, probably about the time of 
Tiberius; then, still before the middle of 
the first century after Christ., the temple of 
Tyche (Aphrodite) at the south end, and 
the fountain of Poseidon. Temple K, facing 
south behind the Babbius monument, was 
rather later. These were the chief monu- 
ments which Pausanias saw. The temple of 
Poseidon and the “temple of Heracles” 
were built on the site of the fountain in the 
time of Commodus. Most of the identifica- 
tions are reasonably safe. S’s identification 
of Pausanias’ Tyche with the Venus of the 
inscription is convincing. “Poseidon” is a 
very reasonable conjecture, “‘Heracles” 
admittedly a mere guess. As for the foun- 
tain, one may accept S’s reconstruction, 
with three basins rising above one another 
and a platform behind supporting Pau- 
sanias’ Poseidon and other sculpture, while 
still remaining sceptical about his sugges- 
tion of a row of presumably colossal 
nymphs seated on rocks. One would have 
liked to see someone or something safely 
installed in the Babbius monument. Why 
should it not have been Pausanias’ Aphro- 
dite after all? The form of the building is 
appropriate and its position suits Pausa- 
nias well enough. Yet S. seems reluctant to 
admit her. In any case, I will not look for a 
chthonian significance in this particular 
round building, whatever F. Robert says, 
especially when I am asked (by R. of 
course [ Thymélé, p. 92], not by 8.!) to be- 
lieve that it represents the tree from which 
Pentheus spied on the Bacchants. 8. would 
like to install Apollo in temple K, but one 
cannot help feeling uneasy about his inge- 
nious attempt to bring the route of Pau- 
sanias into line with this identification (P. 
has to mention the same shrine twice, at 
2.2.8 and 3. 6). And one would first like to 
know something more of the “unpublished 
arguments” for removing Apollo from the 
archaic temple. 

Chapter IT is concerned with the build- 
ings along the central terrace which in 
Roman times divided the agora clearly 
into a lower northern and an upper south- 
ern section. They were foreshadowed in the 
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earlier Greek agora by a stoa which stood 
on the eastern part of this line. They con- 
sisted of three individual structures, the 
circular monument on the east, the bema 
somewhat east of center and the curious 
building with a semi-circular room on the 
west, which were united, at a time some- 
what later than their origina! construction 
and probably towards a.p. 50, by rows of 
shops. 8. agrees with Broneer in placing a 
tall column on the circular monument. 
About the nature and form of the bema 
there is little doubt, but one cannot alto- 
gether share S’s confidence in installing 
Dionysus (or rather Pausanias’ two xoana 
of Dionysus, and a table) in the semi- 
circular room to the west. It must be ad- 
mitted that in Pausanias’ account at this 
stage we are very much at sea. And what 
is to be made of the temple-like structure 
in the middle of the east section of the 
shops? 8S. describes it as well-built and 
ornate, with three bases for heavy monu- 
ments, and restores it with a prominent 
columnar facade. But then he says nothing 
more about it; it remains merely ‘the 
central room of the east shops” (Corinth, 
Guide, 5 ed., p. 56, suggests it was a “cult 
room or club’). 

It is in the introductory and concluding 
sections of these chapters that S. sum- 
marizes the architectural history of the 
agora, and his remarks are so enlightening 
that one could wish he had devoted a 
special chapter to the subject. One would 
also welcome a general physical map of 
Corinth, for this and other reasons. S. 
shows how architectural growth followed 
the natural contours, both modifying and 
emphasizing them in course of time. The 
Greek agora expanded enormously west- 
ward and southward from the neighbour- 
hood of Peirene, until it was ultimately 
defined by the great south stoa. The 
Roman agora was clearly divided by the 
central shops, but these were skilfully de- 
signed so that unity was not lost. They 
faced north but their roofs probably 
formed a terrace accessible from the south 
and overlooking the lower agora. The 
central bema too was entered from the 
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south but faced north. A number of stairs 
gave easy access from one level to the 
other. From the north, the central shops 
would appear as a base for the south stoa. 
The agora preserved its functional and 
aesthetic unity; it showed variety and in- 
formality in architectural treatment, with 
little attempt at symmetry. In short, I 
would say, in spite of many new elements 
it retained much of the character of the 
old Greek agora. Athens offers some inter- 
esting comparisons and contrasts. 

Finally, 8. describes the Greek buildings 
and the Roman market-square north of 
the archaic temple. About the former he 
makes the interesting suggestion that to- 
gether they formed a gymnasium, includ- 
ing the north stoa, the terrace in front of it 
to the north, and the curious “‘painted 
building” to the east, which had fixtures 
interpreted as stoves for heating water and 
must have been a bathing establishment. 
If S. is right, we have a very valuable addi- 
tion to our material for the study of the 
early gymnasium; but one cannot be sure 
— the close connection between stoa and 
“baths” can not be demonstrated beyond 
doubt, and 8. seems very doubtful about 
the date of the latter. Hot baths, inciden- 
tally, would be something of a luxury for 
the military trainees in what S. shows to 
be an austere and draughty stoa. 

Having raised sundry doubts and prob- 
lems, I must end by emphasizing the great 
value of S.’s clear presentation of these 
interesting monuments and of his masterly 
interpretation of Corinthian city-planning. 
Drawings and photographs are plentiful 
and excellent. 

R. E. WYCHERLEY 


Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton 


The Asklepieion and Lerna. (Corinth: Re- 
sults of the Excavations Conducted by the 
American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens, Vol. XIV.) By Cart RoEBUcK. 
Based on the excavations and prelimi- 
nary studies of F. J. Dk WaELE. Prince- 
ton, N.J.: American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens, 1951. Pp. xiv + 183 
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+ 34 figs. in text + 5 plans + 69 pls. 

$10.00. 

Volume XIV deals with more limited 
and less central material, but the monu- 
ments published in it are of peculiar inter- 
est. Mr. Roebuck’s account of them is very 
thorough and admirably lucid; he has a 
very helpful habit of putting in a useful 
summary of a particular section of his 
material before going on to detailed des- 
cription; one has a good view of the wood 
before plunging in amongst the trees. The 
plans are mostly by J. Travlos, which 
means that they are excellent, and the 
photographs too are of fine quality; BUT 
— it is almost impossible to consult folding 
plans, which do not unfold so as to reveal 
the whole drawing, and photographs 
tucked away behind them, while following 
a text which requires close attention. 

The natural contours of the area, with 
the Lerna hollow to the west and the rock- 
capped hill to the east, are even more im- 
portant on this site for a proper under- 
standing of the monuments, and R. too 
makes their effect quite clear. The sections 
in Plan D are very illuminating. The ela- 
borate drainage system which was an im- 
portant part of the fourth century rebuild- 
ing is especially interesting, and it too is 
well described and illustrated. 

Early remains in the Lerna hollow could 
not be studied “without the destruction of 
the floors of the later structures (p. 21). 
On the hill to the east R. is no doubt right 
in restoring for archaic times an open air 
shrine, in which a wall enclosed an altar 
and a statue protected by a baldachino, 
rather than a small temple. There was also 
a small oikos of peculiar form and uncer- 
tain date. Neither in the earlier nor the 
later phase do the remains throw much 
new light on the history and practice of the 
Asklepios cult, or contribute much to the 
solution of its problems. They have rather 
to be interpreted in the light of what is 
known; but they do provide valuable illus- 
trative material, particularly in the large 
deposits of votive members. The early 
shrine, R. thinks, was the site of the cult of 
Apollo attested by an inscription on a 
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crater rim. The oikos may have housed 
Asklepios when he was introduced in the 
late fifth century. Apollo probably con- 
tinued to be worshipped even though he 
fell into the background. 

The reconstruction of the late fourth 
century was clearly a single architectural 
scheme, in which the adjacent city wall, 
constructed here with a filling of bricks in 
part only of its width, was intimately in- 
volved. But R. is no doubt right in assert- 
ing that Lerna was something more than 
an adjunct of the shrine. There is some 
overstatement, perhaps unintentional, 
when he speaks of “the symmetrical ar- 
rangement of the structures” (p. 24). The 
basic design of the Asklepieion was a very 
simple, unsymmetrical one, with temple, 
altar to the east, and stoa running along 
the north side; the scheme is found with 
variations in a number of shrines, notably 
the Asklepeion at Athens. R. himself notes, 
at the foot of page 25, Travlos’ remark on 
the similarity of the two Asklepieia. The 
colonnades on the west and south and 
possibly the east were added later, were 
much shallower than the northern, and 
only gave the temple a rough approxima- 
tion to a symmetrically planned precinct. 
The entrance, R. conjectures, was at the 
south end of the east side. The large hall on 
the west he identifies as the abaton; the 
“‘lustral room” at its south end was part of 
the main scheme, not, as de Waele thought, 
a relic of the earlier period (p. 46). 

On the other hand the fountain house 
south of the ramp on the south side of the 
shrine, leading down to Lerna, now proves 
to be a later addition. This fountain is of 
the same type as those of the gymnasium 
at Sicyon. Lerna itself provides a good ex- 
ample of the sunken spring-house, to- 
gether with an elaborate system of reser- 
voirs designed to catch and hold every 
drop which might augment the meager 
spring. Their total capacity, we are told, 
was 341,306 cubic meters precisely. 

As also in the case of the temple pre- 
cinct, the form which the colonnaded court 
of Lerna took in the Roman reconstruction 
is problematical. One would like to know 
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in what form Pausanias saw it. Not much 
escapes R., but he seems to have over- 
looked a difficulty here. He insists that 
only the north colonnade was restored, and 
“in it we may see the columns of Lerna of 
which Pausanias writes” (p. 91). But P. 
says that columns stood around Lerna. 
And I do not believe that Pausanias’ 
xa0édpar, designed for rest and coolness in 
summer, can be appropriately identified 
with the couches in the dining-rooms (p.55). 
Pausanias in fact is not very helpful here. 


R. E. WYCHERLEY 
Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton 


Some Notes on the Demonology in the New 
Testament. By S. Errrem. (“Symbolae 
Osloenses,” Fasc. Supplet. XII.) Oslo: 
A. W. Brogger, 1950. Pp. 60. 


Students of Comparative Religions or of 
the New Testament should not allow them- 
selves to be misled by the informality and 
unpretentiousness of this title. It conceals 
a well organized and a fairly inclusive in- 
vestigation of the phenomena of demon 
possession and exorcism presented in the 
first five books of the Greek New Testa- 
ment, the four Gospels and the Acts. 

Surely it is high time that such an in- 
vestigation should be published. Ever since 
the significant researches of the Religions- 
geschichtliche Schule prior to World War I, 
the very fascinating area of ancient demo- 
nology has been quite conspicuously ig- 
nored, except by a very few stalwart spe- 
cialists such as Sam Eitrem. Just now it is 
most encouraging that the publication of 
this fascicle in the Symbolae Osloenses 
series should synchronize with the appear- 
ance in America of 8S. V. McCasland’s 
equally authoritative volume entitled By 
the Finger of God. Actually these two 
studies supplement each other in most 
convenient ways. Eitrem’s ‘Notes’ are 
crammed closely with important ancient 
data, literary and monumental, that have 
the utmost relevance to New Testament 
narratives of exorcism. McCasland’s vol- 
ume raises the further question: ““What 


has modern psychiatry to tell us about 
ancient phenomena of spiritism and demon 
possession ?”’ Very strongly one hopes that 
these competent and simultaneous vol- 
umes may be the harbingers of a renewed 
interest in this little-understood area of 
ancient religious experience. 

From a detailed consideration of Gospel 
stories of exorcisms performed by Jesus, 
and of Acts’ narratives of the early Chris- 
tian practice of exorcism, Eitrem raises 
various concrete interpretative problems 
that are quite puzzling. To him it is 
axiomatic that Jesus and the early Chris- 
tians participated fully in contemporary 
views and ways of acting in relation to 
spirit phenomena. Hence he finds the 
immediate bases for the procedures of 
Jesus and the early Christians in this mat- 
ter to be the monotheistic practice of 
exorcism by Jews in Palestine, and the 
polytheistic practice of exorcism by pagans 
in gentile society; and also the syncre- 
tistic usages of both Jews and Gentiles in 
the Mediterranean world. 

As a typical example of syncretistic 
conjuration, Eitrem presents a detailed 
commentary on the ‘“‘Recipe of Pibeches,” 
PGM, IV, 3007-86, which was well pub- 
lished a little over a decade ago by the late 
Wilfred L. Knox in The Harvard Theolo- 
gical Review, XXXI (1938), 191 ff. The 
present Eitrem commentary treats in de- 
tail the initial address to God, the diag- 
nosis of the victim’s obsession, the eulogy 
of God with special reference to the pa- 
tient’s condition, twelve exorcistic respira- 
tious over different parts of the patient’s 
body, the intrusive voces mysticae, the 
potency of various vowel combinations, 
and the concoction of a magical salve. The 
discussion is enriched and vivified by the 
citation of parallel formulae and concepts 
from other religious literatures: Hebrew, 
Jewish, Christian, and Pagan; in Greek 
and Latin and various Oriental languages. 

With vast familiarity over a perfectly 
enormous range of ancient magical litera- 
ture, the author then advances to an 
analysis of chief phases of exorcistic prac- 
tice, with special reference to New Testa- 
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ment narratives about demon possession. 
Seriatim there are considered such concrete 
matters as the authoritative formulae for 
demon expulsion, diagnosis of disease in 
terms of demonic action, the use of the 
hand in exorcism, saliva as a curative 
agent, exaggerated emotionalism by the 
exorcist, and demonic blasphemy as an 
expression of religious reverence. 

The author’s preoccupation with special 
phases of exorcistic usages brings about 
interesting and meaningful groupings of 
the gospel pericopes treated. His main ex- 
amples of exaggerated emotionalism on the 
part of the exorciser are, of course, found 
among the crude, harsh, Marcan narratives 
of healings by Jesus. Such highly de- 
scriptive words as the variant dpy.cBeic 
in Mk. 1:41 or the closely subsequent 
éuBorrnotuevoc of Mk. 1:43 or the éoré- 
vatev of Mk. 7:34, give the author fine 
opportunities for the citation of informa- 
tive parallels from contemporary or near- 
contemporary literature of healings. Simi- 
larly the most striking instances of the use 
of saliva for curative purposes are also 
Marcan, specifically from the fantastic 
Marcan journey through the regions of 
Tyre, Sidon, Sea of Galilee, and Decapolis 
(Mk. 7:31). Characteristically in this long- 
ish section about “healings by folkloristic 
methods” — e.g., saliva — the author is 
more convincing in his application of com- 
parative data from other literatures, than 
he is in his discussion of immediately con- 
ditioning factors of time, locale, and Mes- 
sianic endowment on the part of Jesus 
himself, 

In general it has to be indicated that the 
author does not apply the methods of 
documentary and tradition criticism to the 
New Testament materials that he investi- 
gates. In terse, summary fashion he pays 
lip-service, at one point (p. 27), to the 
validity of Formgeschichte. Having done so, 
he proceeds in practice to ignore both 
Formgeschichte, and also the companion 
technique of documentary criticism in his 
treatment of the narratives from the Gos- 
pels and Acts. This is a very regrettable 
defect in Eitrem’s ‘‘Notes.” Highly signif- 


[CtassicaL PutLoLocy, XLVII, Ocroper, 1952] 
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icant advances in New Testament studies 
have been made in our half-century by the 
concrete application of these critical tech- 
niques to Gospel data. 

Less serious than this neglect, but quite 
obvious and very disconcerting, are the 
mistakes made in the printing of Eitrem’s 
English text. Misspellings are not infre- 
quent and sometimes they are grotesque. 
Back of typographical errors are the 
author’s own faulty idioms and his queer 
diction. These are entertaining, but some- 
times they are difficult to understand. 
There is less excuse for the non-sequential 
confusion of section numbers through this 
monograph. Actually the author’s mate- 
rials are very well organized and in good 
sequence. The printed section numbers, 
however, do not so indicate. Quite the 
contrary! One section 7 appears in the 
middle of the monograph and another sec- 
tion 7 appears at the end. Both of them 
are misnumbered! 

Decidedly on the other side of the ac- 
count is the author’s discriminating and 
effective use of current American scholarly 
literature. Frequently he makes demon- 
strative citation from McCown’s definitive 
edition of the T'estament of Solomon. Very 
pointedly he quotes from Goodspeed’s 
American Translation of the New Testa- 
ment. Quite wisely he shows dependence 
on the monumental Beginnings of Chris- 
tianity by Foakes Jackson and Lake. One 
could wish that the scholars of continental 
Europe were generally as familiar with 
American scholarly productivity as Kitrem 
shows himself to be. 


HaRoup R. WILLOUGHBY 
The University of Chicago 


Christianity and Classical Civilization. By 
Ratew Stops. Grand Rapids, Mich.: 
Kerdmans Publishing Company, 1950. 
Pp. 198. $3.00. 

To the sober, serious, open-minded stu- 
dent of the history of religions this is a 
sharply disappointing book. Both the title 
of the book and the name of the author 
himself promise much. The title leads one 
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to anticipate a dispassionate, objective in- 
vestigation of the concrete historical inter- 
relationships between early Christianity 
and its Graeco-Roman and Graeco-Orien- 
tal environments in the Mediterranean 
world through the early centuries of the 
Common Era. This volume is neither dis- 
passionate nor objective, but is quite in 
tensely subjective instead. The author 
achieved his doctorate under Paul Shorey 
some two decades ago and he is now a 
professor of Greek studies in a Liberal Arts 
college. Such a person has had exceptional 
opportunities to develop rich understand- 
ing of the Greek side of classical civiliza- 
tion. Indeed Ralph Stob’s treatment of 
Hellenic factors in Mediterranean life is 
generally intelligent, well informed, and 
appreciative. He is distinctly less apprecia- 
tive of Hellenistic culture; and his hand- 
ling of Roman culture is rather skimpy. 
To none of these component factors, how- 
ever, does he attribute determinative in- 
fluence in relation to the origins of early 
Christianity. 

The chief handicaps of the author in 
working at his huge project are two: his 
very specific and entirely theological pre- 
suppositions and his definitely stereotyped 
method of argumentation. These very con- 
crete propensities of the author govern and 
guide his selection and presentation of data 
throughout the volume. 

The author’s dominant theological pre- 
supposition is that through “‘special reve- 
lation” God disclosed true, final, perfect, 
essential religion anciently to Jews and 
Christians, and to Jews and Christians 
only. This was a definitive action of 
“special grace’ on God’s part. To non- 
Christians and non-Jews God granted only 
an inferior and non-significant species of 
“general or common revelation.’ This was 
an action of “‘general grace”’ on God’s part 
for the benefit of the generality of mankind 
outside of Hebrew-Christian limits. Thus 
in the categories of revelation theology 
Stob finds it possible to account for ele- 
ments of good and value that he recognizes 
in Greek and Hellenistic philosophies and 
in Gentile religious brotherhoods. 


The student of modern church history 
readily recognizes this theory of special 
and general revelations as characteristic 
Protestant doctrine of the Reformed 
Church variety. It is no unkindness to note 
the circumstance in this review; for the 
author himself frankly proclaims the fact 
as early as in his third chapter. What this 
theological presupposition does to the rest 
of the book is to make it, not an investiga- 
tion of possible religio-cultural inter-rela- 
tionships, but an apologetic defense of the 
“‘Hebrew-Christian tradition” against all 
comers, especially ancient Graeco-Roman 
and/or current liberal-modernist. 

Perhaps the least convincing feature of 
the author’s method in discussion is his 
regular habit of stating considerations in 
accordance with the familiar Hegelian 
pattern of thesis, antithesis, and synthesis. 
Usually the thesis is the traditional Chris- 
tian view, Protestant fundamentalist or 
canonical Catholic. Usually the antithesis 
is the view of modern, scientific histori- 
cism. Finally and invariably the synthesis 
is Stob’s own view, dictated by Reformed 
Church doctrine. Automatically this com- 
bination wins the argument in the end. 
Indeed, in the very Preface to the volume, 
the author indicates that it was precisely 
this alignment of contrasting points of 
view that initially interested him in this 
area of relationship problems. Traditional 
Christians tended to disregard the possi- 
bility of significant environmental influ- 
ences on the formation of their religion. 
Liberal Christians tended to exaggerate 
that same possibility. Then Stob himself 
found the resolution of the matter in Re- 
formed Church doctrine about special and 
general revelation. 

A curious and precarious combination 
of interests comes to record in this volume. 
On the one hand the book invites con- 
sideration as a serious historical investiga- 
tion of religious origins in environmental 
relationships. On the other hand the book 
turns out to be frankly propagandistic in 
favor of a particular, current formulation 
of Protestant theological doctrine. Can 
such diverse interests and purposes be 
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appropriately and convincingly combined 
in one and the same study ? The reviewer 
is more than dubious on this matter. Im- 
mediately he would recommend the 
thoughtful perusal of a presidential ad- 
dress by Pfeiffer of Harvard before the 
last annual meeting of the Society of 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis. The title 
is “Facts and Faith in Biblical History.”! 
It is a first-class antidote to Christianity 
and Classical Civilization. 

Haro_p R. WILLOUGHBY 
University of Chicago 


Platon. By Ernst HorrMann. (“‘Erasmus- 
Bibliothek,” ed. WALTER RieGG.) Zii- 
rich: Artemis-Verlag, 1950. Pp. 224 + 
frontispiece. 

This volume consists of fourteen lec- 
tures which were delivered during the 
winter of 1946-47 before the students of 
all faculties in the University of Heidel- 
berg. The lecturer’s express purpose was to 
introduce his audience to “the spiritual 
form of Plato’s philosophizing” rather than 
to give a compendious description of his 
doctrine; and this purpose the choice of 
themes and their arrangement were meant 
to serve. They begin with the literary 
assumptions necessary to the understand- 
ing of Plato’s writings, on the relation of 
which to comedy some apt observations 
are made. Following this there is a concise 
analysis of the effect of Aristotle and 
Plotinus on later interpretations of Plato. 
The other lectures treat in order Plato’s 
attitude toward the empirical world and 
toward mathematics, the figures of the 
cave and the divided line and the problems 
of contrary and contradictory opposition, 
the development of the theory of ideas and 
of Plato’s conception of Being and Be- 
coming, the correspondence of different 
groups of dialogues to this development 
and the relation of Plato in the develop- 
ment of his philosophy to the other Socra- 
tics, the place of Plato’s political theory in 
his philosophy, and finally the picture of 


1. Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. LXX, Part I 
(March, 1951), 1-14. 


the cosmos that he sketches in the Phae- 
drus and the Timaeus. 

In what is said on these themes there is 
nothing that will be new to readers who 
are acquainted with Professor Hoffmann’s 
earlier writings on Plato,! and those who 
are not acquainted with them will have to 
refer to those writings if they wish to find 
the author’s justification for much of what 
he asserts in this book. It is the more un- 
fortunate that in the twenty-eight pages 
of notes that have been added to the text 
of the lectures he did not make his refer- 
ences fuller and more precise, especially 
when referring to German works that ap- 
peared during the war and so are often 
difficult to find. Of the work of scholars 
who do not write in German he takes 
practically no account. For this his reason 
may have been that his book is addressed 
to German students; but that is not an 
adequate excuse in view of the activity of 
Platonic scholarship in England, France, 
Italy, Holland, and even North America 
during the last fifty years. Knowledge at 
least of the more important of these foreign 
studies might conceivably forward the 
understanding of Plato even in Germany. 

It is Hoffmann’s central contention now 
as always that Plato’s philosophy is funda- 
mentally a theistic doctrine. God is iden- 
tical with the idea of good and above all 
the other ideas, which are subordinate to it 
though not derived from it in any way, and 
the world of ideas itself is a living organism. 
As I believe him to be right in insisting 
that for Plato the ywprozds was an ulti- 
mate fact never to be explained away and 
right in maintaining that the ideas are not 
derived from God or the idea of good inany 
sense, so I believe that he is mistaken in 
his conception of the “organic life” of the 
world of ideas, mistaken in identifying 
God and the idea of good, mistaken in 
setting God above the ideas, and therefore 
mistaken in his fundamental thesis that 
Plato’s philosophy is a theistic doctrine in 

1. Cf. especially Hoffmann’s ‘‘Anhang” to Volume II, 
Part I of Zeller’s Die Philosophie der Griechen (Leipzig, 
1922), ‘‘Methexis und Metaxy bei Platon” (Sokrates, VIL 


{1919]), and Platonismus und Mystik im Altertum (Heidel- 
berg, 1935). 
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any sense that Hoffmann himself would 
allow.? Since I have elsewhere given the 
reasons for believing any such thesis to be 
untenable,’ I shall restrict myself here to a 
single additional observation. Hoffmann 
says that psyche is the “dynamische Fak- 
tor der Methexis” (p. 183, ef. p. 117), 
though elsewhere he reserves to God this 
function of causing methexis (e.g., pp. 54— 
57, 113-14); in that case, however, on his 
own interpretation God must be soul or a 
soul and, if God is identical with the idea 
of good, this idea too must be soul, whereas 
Plato held that all soul is intermediate 
between the ideas and the phenomenal 
world, as Hoffmann himself admits (e.g., 
p. 216). 

The difficulties and self-contradictions 
in which Hoffmann’s central thesis in- 
volves his exposition at every crucial point* 
impair the value of this book as an intro- 
duction to Plato’s philosophy; but critical 
students of Plato will find in it many keen 
observations that are worthy of serious 
consideration, and they should in any case 
be grateful to the author for having put 
between the covers of a single, well- 
written volume what amounts to a sum- 
mary of his many Platonic studies. 


HAROLD CHERNISS 


The Institute for Advanced Study, 
Princeton 


Selecta Latinitatis Scripta Auctorum Recen- 
tium (saec. xv-xa) (“Latinitas Perennis’’, 
Vol .I). By AEMILIUS SPRINGHETTI, S.J. 
Rome: Pontificia Universitas Grego- 
riana, 1951. Pp. xi + 775. 


2. Hoffmann apparently like so many other scholars 
unconsciously brings to his interpretation of Plato the 
Judaco-Christian assumption so clearly revealed in J. 
Tate’s statement: ‘‘The theory which makes God sub- 
ordinate to the ideas is hardly recognizable as a philo- 
sophy” (Class. Rev., LX [1946], 33). 

3. Aristotle’s Criticism of Plato and the Academy I, 
pp. 603ff., and cf. pp. 575-78 on tO xavtehic CHov of 
Timaeus 31 A-B, which Hoffmann calls ‘‘the eternal 
cosmos, the true Koinonia of the ideas, the Autozoon” 
(p. 186). 

4. For a more detailed criticism especially of Hoff- 
mann’s treatment of methexis and autokinesis in this book 
ef. the review by J. L. Ackrill in Mind, LX (1951), 
129-32. 


As Dom Antonio Bacci, scriptor Ponti- 
ficitus since 1931, observes in a prefatory 
letter to the compiler of this variegated 
and rich collection, “quod languescunt 
hodie Latinae litterae, omnes quibus adhuc 
eaedem cordi sunt, vehementer conque- 
runtur; at languescunt utique non quia in 
scholis, non quia in libris innumeris scite 
eruditeque ad grammaticae, ad critices, ad 
philologiae normas de iisdem ad taedium 
usque non disceptetur, sed quod potius 
eorum agmen cotidie magis extenuari vide- 
tur, qui hoc numeroso venustissimoque 
sermone scribere valeant”’ (p. v), and Father 
Springhetti in his Preface adds “credo ... 
non esse studium in ‘classicorum’ tantum 
scriptorum lectione imitationeque con- 
cludendum, at spatiandum per optimos 
etiam recentes scriptores latinos, in quibus 
...una mercede duas res assequamur; 
puram et emendatam orationem, eamdem- 
que ad nova inventa exprimenda quam 
aptissime ab illis iam accomodatam”’ (pp. 
vii—viii). In addition to conferring these 
pedagogical benefits, the exploration of the 
Latin writings of the last five centuries is 
rewarding in itself; anyone who likes to 
read and who has gone to the pains of ac- 
quiring some Latin deprives himself of 
much pleasure if he overlooks this part of 
Latin literature. But Neo-Latin texts are 
for the most part difficult if not impossible 
to come by, and, especially in the case of 
prose writings, information of any sort 
about any but a few well-known works is 
both sparse and inaccessible. The present 
collection will be of great help in remedy- 
ing this situation. It comprises 176 selec- 
tions of Neo-Latin prose by 166 authors, 
and will enable the reader to acquaint him- 
self with the nature and scope of a great 
deal! of the Latin prose writing of the 
past five hundred years with ease and con- 
venience hitherto impossible. 

Of the seven divisions into which the 
selections are separated, the first, “Quaes- 
tiones de lingua latina,’’ contains defenses 
of the Latin language of which the earliest 
is by Paulus Manutius and the most recent 
by Pius XI, as well as advice on how to 
study and to teach this tongue, and a 
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number of articles concerned with literary 
criticism. In the second division, ‘‘His- 
toria,” the extract from Cardinal Bembo’s 
“Rerum Venetiarum Historiae’’ recount- 
ing Columbus’ discovery of the new world 
(Sel. 79) is of particular interest. Parts 
III, IV, and V have to do with the lives 
of the Saints (it was curious to find that 
Tursellinus, the author of the long-cele- 
brated handbook of Latin usage, also 
wrote a life of St. Francis Xavier, from 
which a moving extract [Sel. 101] is in- 
cluded), law and philosophy, and theology 
in that order. Part VI (‘“Scientiae — 
Artes’’) contains a series of extracts deal- 
ing with the natural sciences, e.g. Jussieu 
on the parts of plants, a formidable yet 
lucid chapter “Fractorum numerorum nu- 
meratio et aestimatio seu valor’ from 
Clavius’ ‘Epitome arithmeticae practicae” 
and Boscovich’s statement of his dynamic- 
mechanical theory of the nature of matter; 
the five sections under the heading ‘“‘Artes”’ 
are concerned only with painting and 
painters. The final part ‘“Commercium 
epistolare” does not completely avoid the 
dreariness that characterizes much of Neo- 
Latin letter-writing; both Sadoletus and 
Palearius were perceptive and individual 
personalities, but one would not guess this 
from the exchange of letters (Sel. 164) in 
which each lauds the other’s works with 
super-Plinian unction; most of the letters 
chosen are however better reading than 
these. The book ends with the Encyclical 
Letter of Pius XII ‘“‘Mirabile illud,’ (6 De- 
cember 1950); it is written in the beautiful 
Latinity of the present scriptor Pontificius, 
and it is reassuring to note that the most 
recent example of Latin prose in the collec- 
tion is by no means the least distinguished.? 


RicHARD T. BRUERE 
University of Chicago 


1. Few selections from non-Catholic authors are given, 
and of course nothing written under the influence of 
Protestant doctrine. 

2.There are too many misprints. Sixteen were 
counted in the first fifty pages, and they become more 
numerous as the book progresses. They are mostly of the 
simple mechanical kind that anyone can correct (letters 
upside down, etc.) but they nevertheless distract and 
irritate the reader. 


The Athenian Tribute Lists. By BENJAMIN 
DEAN Meritt; H. T. WapE-GErRy; and 
Ma.co”o Francis McGrecor. Vols. II, 
III. Princeton: The American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens, 1949 and 
1950. Pp. x + 125 + 16 pls.; xx + 366. 
$10.00 each. 

It is of the first importance that each 
department of a study should hand over to 
the other departments in intelligible form 
the last results of its own specialization. 
For this service — a service admirably 
rendered — we thank Professors Meritt, 
Wade-Gery, and McGregor for presenting 
in Volume III of Athenian Tribute Lists a 
financial history of the Athenian naval 
confederacy. The reading is not always 
easy; but any student of Greek history 
who wishes to understand will have no real 
difficulty. 

Volume II, which appeared in 1949, in- 
cludes a complete republication of all the 
quota lists, the fourth such publication in 
twenty-five years; thus, much of Volume I 
is now outdated. In the intervening ten 
years, three new fragments had been dis- 
covered. Photographs of these appear on 
p. 37. The changes in restorations in Lists 
1-32 total about 29, and involve altera- 
tions in names and quotas. Changes affect- 
ing the preserved portion of the texts in- 
clude two places where scribal error is in- 
dicated by angular brackets, a slight 
modification in the reading of column 1, 
line 30, of List 3, where a dotted upright 
hasta becomes a dotted kappa and a dot is 
removed from an omicron, in spite of un- 
certainties expressed about this reading in 
1939 (ATL, I, 17); and, fourthly, the 
reading of a part of the text in rasura in 
List 15. In line 2 of List 33 the editors have 
failed to make clear that their text is two 
letter spaces short: Meritt’s [heSdéyec] 
of AJ P, LXII (1941), 10, has been changed 
to [spires] without indicating that there 
would presumably be two uninscribed let- 
ter spaces in the line. In column 1], line 18 
of the same List, there is duplication in the 
restoration of the name of an island rubric. 

Turning from the texts of the quota hsts 
to the supporting epigraphical documents, 
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we find that the number has been increased 
from 9 in Volume I to 25 in Volume II. 
The authors give us improved texts of 
many important fifth-century inscriptions, 
including the Athenian decrees on coinage 
and Athenian treaties with Kolophon, 
Eretria, Chalkis, Samos, etc. These texts 
represent a notable improvement over the 
first volume. Volume II also contains addi- 
tions and corrections in the Register 
(Chapter III) and the Gazetteer (Chapter 
IV). Chapter V, containing the testimonia, 
includes a republication of the testimonia 
of Volume I with the addition of more than 
100 passages. 

The editors were not able to take into 
consideration Wilhelm’s recent text of D2, 
lines 1-15 (JHS, LXVIII [1948], 124-29), 
which appeared while A7'L II was in press. 
Wilhelm’s arguments are based on the 
language of the first Kallias decree, and 
show clearly what is difficult in the text 
which now appears in AT7'L II. Wilhelm’s 
text, in my opinion an improvement, dis- 
penses with the verb véyewv, which the 
ATL editors did not define precisely, 
but paraphrased as “‘to fix bounds on,” 
and removes entirely the consideration of 
general landscaping of the Akropolis. It 
would seem to strengthen the position 
taken by Wade-Gery and Meritt in Hes- 
peria, XVI (1947), pp. 279-86, against an 
earlier text of Dinsmoor. The volume “‘Es- 
says in Honor of Max Radin,” referred to 
in Volume II as containing a forthcoming 
article by Wade-Gery, will not be pub- 
lished, according to information given me 
by authorities of the School of Law of the 
University of California. It is to be hoped 
that the article will soon appear elsewhere. 

Volume III of ATL contains a full dis- 
cussion of each problem relating to the 
tribute lists. The book is divided into three 
sections. The first presents the evidence of 
the text. The authors demonstrate that 
Krateros of Makedon copied into his ‘Y’y¢- 
cpatwv suvaywyy for illustration the first 
(454/3) and last (410/09) assessments. The 
rubrics of the quota lists are again studied 
(pp. 83-85) and a new translation is offered 
for the rubric more1g adtal odpov takduevat 


as follows: ‘‘cities which accepted assess- 
ment by special arrangement.” The steady 
advance in the systematization in geo- 
graphical grouping of the names of the 
cities is explained at length. 

Part II presents evidence other than 
from the quota lists. Chapters are devoted 
to the Delphic serpent column, an inscrip- 
tion from Lampsakos, the Methone decree, 
as well as passages in Thucydides, Plu- 
tarch, and [ Xenophon]. This section ends 
with an outline of the authors’ opinion of 
the chronology of the Pentekontaetia (479- 
431): they posit that the record of the 50 
years in Thucydides is in chronological 
order ‘‘without any deviation whatever.” 
Of the Thucydidean passages discussed, 
the one in 2. 13. 2 is crucial for the authors’ 
estimate of the accumulation of tribute. 
They argue forcibly (Chapter V, pp. 118- 
32) that the true text of Thucydides is 
preserved only in a neglected scholium to 
Aristophanes Plutus 1193, and that the 
manuscripts of Thucydides are in error. 
Their argument hinges on the Thucydidean 
meaning of tx mAciota which in this 
reviewer’s opinion they interpret correctly. 
They believe that at no time was there an 
accumulation of 10,000 talents on the 
Akropolis, but the statement of. Thucy- 
dides should be corrected to say that down 
through the years the reserve fund had an 
average balance of 6000 talents. 

Part III of the third volume is a history, 
largely financial, of the Athenian Naval 
Confederacy. With utmost mastery of de- 
tail, the authors present an account of the 
Confederacy’s rise, growth and decline. 
The historical results yielded by this group 
of epigraphical texts are indeed stupend- 
ous, although the authors’ interest in the 
general historical picture seems to wane 
somewhat when Gomme’s Commentary 
(Volume I) fails them. Chapter X, on 
“The Reserve Fund to 421 B.c.,” is a 
particularly brilliant piece of work, writ- 
ten, I would guess, largely by Meritt. It 
displays the same close argument based on 
estimates and approximations of finances 
which have been characteristic of some of 
his ablest work. 
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Before historians follow the authors in 
dating the treaty between Athens and 
Egesta ([G, I?, 19) in 458/7 (Volume III, 
p. 304), I would like to point out that there 
is little evidence for this date. Raubitschek 
(TAPA, LXXV [1944], 10), working from 
a squeeze, suggested the restoration [h«]- 
$e0v for the name of the archon, and in 
SEG, X, 7, the reading was expanded to 
[h|jé8e0v. Woodhead (Hesperia, XVII 
[1948], 58-59) republished the inscription 
with photograph, but he was very cautious 
to state that it was Raubitschek who saw 
the traces in the archon’s name. The in- 
scription was used as a threshold block 
and in parts is worn very smooth. I have 
carefully examined the stone under various 
lights with Professor Vanderpool and 
Markellos Mitsos, Director of the Epi- 
graphical Museum. We are in agreement 
that there is no evidence for this reading. 
Where a positive alpha was read, the stone 
is absolutely smooth and there is no trace 
of any letter. In the next letter space, there 
is a vertical line deeper than the incised 
letters, and almost certainly a scratch. 
Nothing favors a beta, nor can a rho be 
seen in the next letter space. In another 
context, I hope to publish a detailed pho- 
tograph of the line in question. 

Historians of fifth-century Athens will 
in this generation receive two great con- 
tributions when they are completed in 
three and four volumes respectively: the 
Historical Commentary on Thucydides of 
A. W. Gomme, and the Athenian Tribute 
Lists. Our heartiest thanks are due to the 
three authors for this great achievement. 


W. KENpRICK PRITCHETT 
University of California 


Aspects of the Principate of Tiberius: 
Historical Comments on the Colonial 
Coinage Issued outside Spain. By M1- 
CHAEL GRANT. (““Numismatic Notes and 
Monographs,” No. 116.) New York: The 
American Numismatic Society, 1950. 
Pp. xviii + 205 + 8 pls. $5.00. 

The purpose of this monograph is to 
discuss “certain numismatic evidence” for 


the reign of Tiberius. This evidence is 
derived from the coinage of fourteen Ro- 
man coloniae located in Italy, Sicily, Africa, 
and the Roman East. The Spanish coloniae 
are purposely omitted in order that the 
author may concentrate on the less com- 
mon, almost unknown, coins of the other 
Roman cities; the two municipia of Utica 
and Tingis, the only non-Spanish cities of 
this category known to have struck coins 
during the Tiberian principate, are not 
treated in the main body of the monograph 
but are made the subject of an appendix (2). 

Mr. Grant divides his monograph into 
three chapters, a conclusion, and twelve 
appendixes. There is also a bibliography, 
an index, and a series of eight plates show- 
ing the more important coins discussed. 
Chapter I, ““The Coins and the Colonies,” 
catalogues the colonial coinage and deals 
with metrology, occasions of issue, signa- 
tories and formulae, and with the extent of 
the coinage. Grant concludes that Tiberius 
followed closely the policies formulated 
during the last sixteen years of the reign 
of Augustus. 

Chapter II is entitled ‘Tiberius as Prin- 
ceps.” Here it is shown that the numis- 
matic names and titles of Tiberius empha- 
size not imperium but auctoritas. Tiberius 
does not appear as Pater Patriae, nor is the 
concept of the gens Augusta stressed, but 
Tiberius’ position as Pontifex Maximus 
does receive considerable attention in the 
coins. Like Augustus, Tiberius is demon- 
strated to have honored the amici principis, 
especially the African proconsuls, in cer- 
tain issues. Other matters discussed in this 
chapter are the auspicia principis, the 
Victoria Augusti and Felicitas Augusti as 
ideas underlying the principate as well as 
the concept Pax Augusta and the signi- 
ficance of the epithet perpetua. 

Chapter III, “The Family of Tiberius,” 
considers the numismatic evidence for the 
gens Julia, the younger Julio-Claudians, 
and the deified Augustus. Moreover, the 
position of Livia after the death of Augus- 
tus is examined. Grant explains the “Livia 
as priestess” coin types as a phase of 
Tiberius’ policy to define the position of 
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Livia and so to keep her dangerous 
potential power within bounds. 

The significant results of this study are 
set forth in the Conclusion (pages 130-34). 
The colonial coins confirm and supplement 
the main trend of evidence from the 
literary sources that the rule of Tiberius 
was in many ways an “‘aftermath of the 
principate of Augustus.” It seems abun- 
dantly clear from the coins that Tiberius 
followed carefully along lines marked out 
during the later years of Augustus. 

Of the dozen appendixes, the most inter- 
esting are those which give the specto- 
graphic analyses of the coins (3), and dis- 
cuss the weights and denominations (4). 
Appendixes 11 and 12, which deal with the 
Augustan origins of the auspices and the 
Victory of Tiberius, might better have been 
included in chapter II. 

This is an important monograph, not 
only for the light which it throws upon the 
reign of Tiberius, but also because it sug- 
gests possibilities for parallel research in 
the reigns of other Roman emperors. The 
present work, however, is not above criti- 
cism. In addition to a certain lack of 
organization, Grant’s monograph appears 
to have suffered from haste and careless- 
ness. The superfluity of appendixes has 
already been mentioned; the bibliography 
has an annoying informality through lack 
of full citation; there are two pages of 
addenda (189-90) which lie in wait for the 
unwary reader, and to cap the climax the 
printer omitted the ‘““Key to the Plates,” 
five pages which now accompany the mono- 
graph in a separate binding. 

Occasionally, it takes Grant a long time 
to come to the point, a point which often 
seems fairly obvious. From pages 83 to 91 
he discusses the novel colonial coin legends 
which do not appear in the official coinage 
until later imperial times; at last (page 91), 
he arrives at the acceptable conclusion 
that this may be regarded as evidence for 
the gradual “‘provincialization” of Rome 
and the Romans. He might have explained 
the rarity of TRIB(unicia) POT (estate) 
legends on colonial coinage by considering 
the fact that the tribunician power was 


pretty well localized in Rome and not 
likely to be understood or appreciated in 
the provinces in the early principate (pages 
45-46). 

At times, Grant is not altogether lucid 
as, for example, on page 118: ““Kornemann 
(probably, in this statement, at least, with- 
out the exaggeration which Ehrenberg 
attributes to him) describes ....” and 
“But, as Ehrenberg points out, there is no 
reason to follow Kornemann’s exaggeration 
of a cautious remark of Mommsen....” 
(page 126). For both passages, the same 
citations are given. 

Finally, there is a wonderful sentence 
(pages 94-95): “Although little promi- 
nence was given to JuliusCaesar at this time, 
the Julii were the family into which he had 
been adopted in a.p. 4; and his mother, 
who was adopted into it posthumously by 
Augustus, from then onwards called her- 
self IVLIA (as well as AVGVSTA).” It 
requires some backtracking on the part of 
the reader to discover that the subject of 
this sentence is Tiberius. 


Tom B. Jongs 
University of Minnesota 


A History of Autobiography in Antiquity. 
By Gerore Miscu. 2 vols. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1951. 
Pp. xii + vi-+ 706. $8.50. 


In spite of its title this book is not a 
study in literary history but in positive 
idealism and was the first of a series on 
Autobiography projected in 1900 by the 
Berlin Academy. The present translation, 
which is excellent, represents a third and 
revised edition, improved by the inclusion 
of Plato’s Seventh Epistle, previously 
omitted as spurious. 

A glance at the table of contents may 
evoke the Catullan comment ‘Erudite 
sheets, God wot, and laborious.’’ The par- 
tition of material is elaborately plotted. 
Discussion of the bombastic self-praise of 
oriental potentates is set apart as an In- 
troduction. The study proper is divided 
into three Parts and each Part into chap- 
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ters and sections, one of the latter running 
to forty-five pages. Annotation is double: 
asterisks and daggers for footnotes, raised 
figures for notes at the back of each vol- 
ume, not always easy to locate. The Index 
is barely adequate to a study so extended. 

The scope of the survey is ample, from 
Egyptian tomb-inscriptions to Boethius. 
Part I: Hesiod to Isocrates; Part II: 
Hellenistic times, autobiography as prac- 
tised by politicians, writers, philosophers 
and religious thinkers; Part III: The 
Flowering of Autobiography in Late Anti- 
quity ; thisisa climax, capped by Augustine. 

Autobiography is characterized in the 
words of Dilthey as “the highest and most 
instructive form in which the understand- 
ing of life comes before us.’’ This sets the 
author’s attitude; he institutes a cult of 
personality, of which autobiography is the 
literary expression. 

The purpose of the book is double, ‘‘to 
relate the limitless variety of autobio- 
graphical writing to the history of the 
human mind, and to present it in historical 
perspective.” It falls to the part of philo- 
sophy to discover the unity in the “infinite 
variety.” “Historical perspective’ de- 
mands that each specimen be studied as 
part of the “historical process,” which is 
equated with the ‘discovery of individual- 
ity.” Discovery takes place by stages: in- 
dividuality emerges first, followed by self- 
awareness and this by self-scrutiny; a 
“Calvary of self-recognition” may occur; 
it is even possible for a writer to scrutinize 
his own self-scrutiny, as in Augustine’s 
Retractations. While this last phenomenon 
intrigues the author, his most ardent 
admiration is reserved for the renaissance, 
when ‘“‘the inmost soul burst forth out of 
an eternity of unrealized immanence, so 
that the individual was able to grasp 
reality with every organ.” 

The literary treatment has been sub- 
ordinated to the philosophical. What the 
reader encounters is a running analysis of 
human personality in a cumulative, as- 
cending experience. Personality is ‘‘a pro- 
duct of living.” “‘A path is made by tread- 
ing it.” The historical process “leads ever 


anew from factual conditions to spiritual 
values out of them.” There is a creative 
element in autobiography because the 
writer scrutinizes his own past as no one 
else can do it. Personality is to be seen and 
felt as ‘‘a formative power.” In the Sev- 
enth Epistle of Plato, for example, “‘self- 
defence passes into self-assertion.’’ Demos- 
thenes in his oration On the Crown “has 
converted the emotional power of his 
speech into will power.” 

While this doctrine of the idealists that 
will power is an outgrowth of experience, 
which overlooks heredity, may perplex the 
classicist, his total reaction may rather be 
amazement that a minor topic has been 
magnified to the bulk of 706 pages. He may 
be dubious about the “autobiographical 
genre’; it elicits no mention in most his- 
tories of ancient literature. He may even 
find satisfaction in believing that Marcus 
Aurelius was no true Greek or true Roman 
in addressing meditations “to himself,” 
and that Proust or Gide might have 
seemed a psychopathic case in ancient 
Athens or Rome. 

Scant merit, however, and real risk 
attaches to such an attitude. Since clas- 
sical scholarship deals with a closed corpus 
of data, it must depend for stimulation and 
methods upon open disciplines, such as the 
natural sciences, economics and archae- 
ology. Among these is modern philosophy, 
which in this instance demonstrates its 
capacity to discern a latent trend in ancient 
thought and to find a significance for it in 
amounting sequence of cultural experience. 
Especially commendable is the sense of 
continuity thus awakened, which so readily 
fades out in histories of literature. That a 
zest for cultural history should be sparked 
at this time would be an event most op- 
portune, since the long vogue of political 
history has bred a certain satiety. As a 
specimen of research in this field, even if 
to some the thesis may seem to be over- 
pressed, this book sets a challenging ex- 
ample. The author’s treatment of Roman 
political autobiography, to cite a particular, 
might even serve as a model for a literary 
historian of Rome. 
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For the classicist this suggestiveness for 
approaches and procedures in research is 
perhaps the paramount merit of the book 
but there are others. The judgments of the 
author reveal both originality and dis- 
crimination. Especially commendable is 
the ethical attitude. This is totally opposed 
to the depreciation of human personality 
unintentionally inaugurated by the ex- 
perimental psychologists and especially 
the behaviorists and Freud. With this 
opposition the classical scholar will find 
himself in total agreement and, if willing 
to digest an erudite treatise, will find his 
resources as a humanist enriched while his 
faith is confirmed. 

Norman W. DEWITT 
Victoria College, 
University of Toronto 


Roman Anniversary Issues: An Explora- 
tory Study of the Numismatic and Medal- 
lic Commemoration of Anniversary Years 
49 B.C.-A.D. 375. By MicHaEt GRANT. 
Cambridge: At the University Press, 
1950. Pp. xxiv + 204. 21 s. 


For a long time to come we are going to 
learn a great many things in studying the 
writings of Michael Grant, whose energy, 
courage, obvious hard work, and whose 
evident and enviable acquaintance with 
coins in many museums have produced 
several books and articles in rapid succes- 
sion. Grant has swept away traditional 
attributions and dates and substituted new 
ones, and has attempted to establish a 
clearer understanding of what was going 
on in mint circles under the Roman con- 
stitution and tell us what coins reveal of 
constitutional developments. This beok on 
anniversary issues deals with dates rather 
than with mint attributions and has two 
incidental virtues which I believe will turn 
out to be the lasting contributions of the 
author in this case: (1) the book points up 
the importance of studying types from 
reign to reign, a thing which has been done 
now and then but which needs further ex- 
ploitation by historians; and (2) it contains 


in concentrated form much material which 
makes it, if the reader exercises caution, a 
reference work for important events in 
Roman history. The stated purpose of the 
book, however, is “to show that a large 
number of Roman imperial coins and 
medallions owe their types, wholly or in 
part, to coincidences in date with impor- 
tant ‘anniversary years’.” As a corollary 
thesis the author sees certain coinages as 
commemorative issues of earlier coin types. 
Where there are “anniversary issues” 
honoring temples, sometimes the issue 
commemorates one of two disputed dates, 
sometimes the date of vowing, sometimes 
the date of dedication. The chances then 
are pretty good that for some temples some 
date connected with them will be comme- 
morated by some coinage at some time. 

Chapter I prepares the ground. There 
follow six chapters (II-VII) covering sub- 
divisions of the imperial period from 
Caesar and Augustus to Valentinian I. 
Chapter VIII is a summary, and there are 
four appendixes on special themes (e.g., 
anniversary character of gold and silver 
quinarit). Addenda, a list of abbreviations, 
and four kinds of indexes (pp. 189-204), 
persons, places, types and legends, general, 
complete the book. Mr. Grant’s theory has 
provoked much interest, some enthusiasm, 
and considerable scepticism. For, with 
reference to this last reaction, it must be 
stated firmly that, striking as are many 
examples of Grant’s coincidences of coin 
issues with anniversary dates (sometimes 
with several anniversary dates; the thing 
is cumulative, once you get going), some 
cases of ‘‘anniversary dates’’ are more con- 
vincing than others, and few of them can 
actually be proved. There is so much here 
in such concentrated form that as time 
goes on we are going to have to test each 
case of an “anniversary issue”’ in its own 
special background, as well as in the light 
of earlier and later coinages. 

Some astonishing things come to light 
in this book, such as the “anniversary” 
interpretation of types whose reason for 
coming into being has been exceptionally 
obscure. One only wishes that Grant’s 
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suggested explanation of the restoration 
by M. Aurelius and L. Verus of Antony’s 
coins of the Sixth Legion Ferrata as an 
issue celebrating the 200th anniversary of 
Antony’s legionary coinage could be sub- 
stantiated in fact. The idea is so exciting. 
But, as G. admits, his “200th anniversary” 
does not answer the question as to why 
Legio VI Ferrata alone was chosen for 
commemoration. 

And now, at the risk of being somewhat 
unfair, I am going to select a few scattered 
examples and attempt to point out the 
necessity of proceeding with Mr. Grant at 
a slow and probing pace, in the hope that 
some acceptable guidance in the use of the 
book may be offered. On page 16 we find 
the ground laid for ‘“‘possible or probable 
allusions” to anniversaries on three Caesar 
Divi f. coins of Octavian said to bear types 
of Venus (obv., head), Neptune (rev., full 
figure), and Mercury (rev., seated figure). 
Grant refers for these coins to Mattingly’s 
BMC.Emp., 1, Nos. 609, 615, and 596. The 
fact is that in the case of Venus and Nep- 
tune, Mattingly in his catalogue has fol- 
lowed the identifying name with a question 
mark. No likelier interpretation of the 
female head need be suggested, for Venus 
Victrix appears on a reverse of the same 
series, but the standing male figure holding 
the aplustre is precisely someone other than 
Neptune, as others have recognized and as 
I have explained in a recent article in 
Archaeology (1951, p.174). Now Grant, un- 
daunted by any possibility that there may 
be but a faint odor of briny divinity about 
this figure, proceeds to reject Mattingly’s 
dating (31-29 B.c.) in favor of 36 B.c., and 
he connects this date, as of anniversary 
importance, with republican coinage on 
which the three deities Venus, Neptune, 
and Mercury appeared in the early 80’s, 
on the theory that the deities at this time 
made their: first appearance on the repub- 
lican coinage as representatives of a 
movement “‘when deities and personifica- 
tions were beginning to multiply on the 
Roman denarii.” All of this would make 
the coins of Octavian half-centenary issues, 
honoring the pieces struck in the 80’s. But 


the concept is to say the least nebulous, 
difficult to express clearly, and to under- 
stand; and it ignores the fact that we are 
still in great uncertainty about the date of 
many republican denarii; and finally, it 
minimizes the importance of the issue it- 
self, which was certainly struck with the 
present in mind. Everything, the reference 
to Neptune, the dating of the coins to 36 
B.c., and using this date as fact, the con- 
necting of this date with coins uncertainly 
dated in the 80’s, leaves a rather sandy 
foundation beneath pages 16-17. And the 
mention in the last footnote on page 17 of 
Trajan’s very definite restoration denarii, 
recorded on the restored issues themselves 
— of various republican types — makes 
sharper the question always in one’s mind 
of the basic insecurity of Grant’s basic 
assumptions. 

To take a later period, the end of the 
discussion on pages 112-14, where four 
issues of the immediate predecessors of 
Septimius Severus are regarded as “‘point- 
ed reminiscences of the early coinages of 
Antoninus Pius,’ shows the strain to 
which Grant can subject his evidence. The 
coinage of Antoninus referred to has been 
placed in a.p. 140-44, and here G. is speak- 
ing of the ROMA AETERNA type of 
Pescennius Niger: “Strack attributes the 
type of Antoninus to as early a date as 
A.D. 140.... If he is right, Niger’s issues 
are scarcely half centenary issues. But 
there is no need to assume so early a date, 
and it is in any case unnecessary to suppose 
that the government of Niger knew in 
which part of the period a.p. 140-44 any 
of these indefinitely dated issues (italics of 
the reviewer) of Antoninus Pius had been 
made.” One might add, suppose these 
issues were reflections of admiration of 
Antoninus Pius and of hope for the in- 
auguration of a period of peace comparable 
to the time of Antoninus Pius. The time 
between the issue of Pius’ coins and those 
of the Emperors of 193-94 might still be of 
no significance. Compare the statement on 
Geta’s LAETITIA issues (p. 115), where 
imitation may be present and important, 
but the time element only incidental, 
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anniversary significance at best uncertain. 
And when on page 116, comparing types of 
Nerva and Severus, the author holds that 
chance “‘is rendered unlikely by the keen 
interest of the Romans, and of their mint, 
in centenaries; also by Severus’ independ- 
ently attested claim of descent from 
Nerva,”’ he is, in part, at any rate relying 
on his theory to prove itself. His stress on 
the theory when hard pressed to sub- 
stantiate it in detail tends to weaken his 
most likely examples of anniversary is- 
sues. Other statements in which G. seems 
to treat his theory as fact appear on page 
70, and earlier on page 18. In brief, we can 
say at this point that no one now can 
afford to ignore the anniversary potential- 
ities of any given coin type, but he will 
nevertheless tremble to tread boldly the 
path laid out by Mr. Grant. 

With types and their relation to the 
legends G. seems to me to be a little free. 
On pages 108 and 133, RELIG AVG of 
M. Aurelius and RELIGIO AVGG of 
Valerian are associated in the first case 
(coins of a.p. 172-74, 172-73.) with the 
restituta respublica (27 B.c.) as a 200th 
anniversary issue; and in the second case 
(coins undated but placed by scholars 
whom Grant follows in A.D. 258 or 259) 
with the 300th anniversary of the deifica- 
tion of Julius Caesar (42 B.c.). The type 
accompanying the legend RELIG AVG of 
Aurelius is Mercury, the type accompany- 
ing Valerian’s legend RELIGIO AVGG is 
Diana. One can hardly avoid observing 
that it would take an exceedingly subtle 
mind to conjure up from these coins the 
anniversaries that Grant hopes they com- 
memorate. While one might consider Mer- 
cury a reminder of Augustus, how are we to 
associate Valerian’s Diana with the deifica- 
tion of Caesar? I do not believe this ob- 
jection is irrefutably covered in the defense 
on pages xv—xvi of the introduction, and I 
find it exceedingly hard to admit the nega- 
tive argument contained in the last sentence 
of the first paragraph on page xvi: “It is 
therefore for the benefit of this less edu- 
cated and less Romanised section of the 
population that anniversary issues are 
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made to omit any direct allusion to the 
occasions on which they were struck.” 
Logically, considering the fact that there 
were coin issues indisputably referring to 
definite events, this statement leads to the 
conclusion that sometimes the types have 
a story to tell, sometimes they have a story 
to conceal. Who is to judge ? 

One more point — to warn further 
against the lengths to which enthusiasm 
may carry us. It will cause the general 
Roman historian and student of Roman 
religion some surprise to find on pages 4 
and 164 that the assumption of the office 
of pontifex maximus by Augustus in 12 
B.C. was an event timed to coincide with 
an anniversary of the new regime (fifteen 
years after the respublica restituta in 27 
B.C.) rather than an event conditioned by 
nothing more than the death of Lepidus, 
the pontifex maximus. Such an innocent 
burst of enthusiasm can be understood as 
a manifestation of hope when there is a 
theory to carry along, but it can easily 
lead to vicious perversion of the truth. By 
remembering always to put both theory 
and detail to every possible test and ques- 
tion, we can enjoy this book as a goad to 
further search, as a bridle to hold our pace 
in check. For before you accept an ‘“‘an- 
niversary issue’’ too readily, you had better 
do a bit of thoughtful work. 


ALINE ABAECHERLI BOYCE 
The American Numismatic Society 


Chapters on Mediaeval and Renaissance 
Visitors to Greek Lands. By JAMES 
Morton Parton. (““Gennadeion Mono- 
graphs,” No. III.) Princeton, N.J.: The 
American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens, 1951. 


There is fascinating and valuable mate- 
rial in this book, which consists of well- 
edited miscellaneous posthumous notes 
and studies, in various degrees of comple- 
tion, for what was to have been an ex- 
tensive work on the medieval history and 
monuments of Athens. The title of the 
monograph, even reading the “Chapters 
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on” which does not appear on the cover, is 
misleading, for the focus is on Athens and 
material from the sources cited concerning 
other Greek sites is often excised while 
documents relating to regions far from 
Greece are included in extenso. 

The book opens with an interesting, 
polished, and useful essay on the history 
of medieval Athens through Turkish 
times. 

Chapter II comprises critical editions of 
twenty-one accounts by visitors to Athens 
beginning with a fictitious description by 
Hilduin of St. Denis in the ninth century 
and ending with selections from letters of 
Paul Lucas who visited Athens in 1706. 
The editor of the monograph explains that 
few of these editions would have beencon- 
sidered finished by Paton, but they do 
make easily available noteworthy docu- 
ments that might otherwise remain sub- 
stantially unknown. 

A group of notices of the tomb of one 
Edward Wyche, buried at Herakleia in 
1628, give the cue for biographical notes 
on Wyche and some of his relatives, con- 
stituting chapter IIT. 

The most fully developed account, in 
chapter IV, concerns the career of Rinaldo 
de la Rue, a Frenchman involved in the 
court intrigues of the late seventeenth 
century, exiled to Martinique, finally a 
member of the Venetian expedition to 
Greece culminating in the siege of Athens 
in 1687 in which he was killed. He left 
many letters and memoirs, of which the 
least in bulk is an account of his activity in 
Greece. From these Paton unfolds in some 
detail his entire career, which has much of 
the atmosphere of a romance by Dumas. 
The extensive and careful treatment of La 
Rue and some others gives tantalizing 
indication of what might have been the 
treatment of other figures more significant 
in the history of Travel in Greece who are 
almost completely omitted. Ciriaco of 
Ancona, for example, appears only as a 
point of reference in Appendix I. 

Chapter V presents some letters of the 
Comte de Ferriol, French ambassador to 
Turkey in 1699, and the diary of an officer 


of his expedition. The three appendixes 
comment on travellers under the Acciaioli, 
discuss two directors of the Compagnie de 
Sénégal, with which La Rue was concerned, 
and provide more letters of La Rue. 

The lack of coherence of the book asa 
whole is evident from this summary, but 
hardly to be criticized under the circum- 
stances. Taken as it stands, as it must be, 
and with thanks, the book for all its being 
unfinished opens new and intriguing vistas 
and provides the basis for their explora- 
tion. 

ROBERT SCRANTON 
Emory University 


The Origins and History of the Proconsu- 
lar and the Propraetorian Imperium to 
27 B.C. By WitHELMINA FEEMSTER 
JASHEMSKI. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1950. Pp. x + 174. $5.00. 


As its title indicates, this work deals 
with the promagistracy, and few subjects 
in Roman history could be more important, 
if for no other reason then simply because 
it led to the principate. It is indeed sur- 
prising that no special study of the pro- 
magistracy as such had previously ap- 
peared; hence it was a task that badly 
needed doing, and Mrs. Jashemski has 
done it very competently in the reviewer’s 
opinion. The authoress traces the history 
of promagisterial imperia from the first 
recorded instance of one (that conferred 
upon Q. Publilius Philo, 326 B.c.) down to 
the end of the Republic. In the process she 
has to deal inter alia with proconsuls, pro- 
praetors, provincial governors and the 
group who, for want of a more exact 
ancient title, can be styled privati cum 
imperio. Her investigation in places covers 
familiar ground of course, but it also turns 
up a lot of very interesting facts: e.g., pro- 
rogatio of a magistrate’s imperium, ex- 
clusively for reasons of military necessity 
it is true, had become extremely common 
before the Second Punic War, and after 
218 a magistrate’s imperium might be pro- 
longed for reasons other than military and 
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the resulting promagisterial imperium 
could itself be prolonged; the number of 
occasions that an ex-praetor served as a 
proconsul (cf. the proconsuls in senatorial 
provinces under the Empire) will probably 
come as a surprise to some. The present 
reviewer found Mrs. Jashemski’s remarks 
on the granting of imperium to privati very 
valuable and stimulating: the common 
view that it was a somewhat irregular and 
rare procedure is untenable, since numer- 
ous examples can be adduced between 218 
and 198 (but not between 198 and 88, 
when the increase in the number of prae- 
tors meant that there were always magis- 
trates available to have their imperium 
prorogued). The earliest privatus cum im- 
perio had indeed himself been a magistrate 
some years earlier, but it was not long be- 
fore the promagisterial imperium was given 
to a privatus who had never before held 
the imperium (the famous case of Scipio, 
211 B.c.). The way that privati cum imperio 
contributed to the death agonies of the 
Republic is, of course, notorious. Mani- 
festly these are matters of consequence, 
and Mrs. Jashemski’s study of them was 
well worth while and possesses very con- 
siderable merit. More is the pity, therefore, 
that it was not brought thoroughly up to 
date. It looks as if Mrs. Jashemski com- 
pleted her work about 1940: some four or 
five perfunctory references to material 
that has appeared since the outbreak of 
World War II have been inserted in the 
appendixes, footnotes and bibliography, 
but the text proper has not been modified. 
This means that no account is taken of the 
researches of Magdelain and Grant into 
the imperium or of Last’s important note 
on imperium maius (in JRS, XXXVII 
[1947], 157-64). Even in the case of pre- 
war literature there seem to be some 
curious oversights: e.g., when discussing 
the provinces Mrs. Jashemski appears to 
be unfamiliar with Chilver’s Cisalpine 
Gaul, Jones’ Cities of the Eastern Roman 
Provinces and the second edition of Marsh’s 
Founding of The Roman Empire. Her 
work is not thereby vitiated, but it could 
have been made even more authoritative. 


One last cavil: $5.00 is a staggering price 
for a book of this size and format (it is un- 
bound and has been produced by the 
photo-offset process). However, it is only 
fair to add that the type is exceptionally 
clear and the two or three misprints quite 
insignificant. 

E. T. SALMON 
McMaster University, 
Hamilton, Ontario 


tregory of Tours: Selections from the Minor 
Works. Translated by Wrtuiam C. 
McDermott. (“Translations and Re- 
prints from the Original Sources of 
History published by the Department of 
History of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia,” Third Series, Vol. IV.) Philadel- 
phia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1949. Pp. xii + 109. $2.50. 


As representative of the hagiographical 
writings of Gregory, Dr. McDermott has 
chosen the prefaces of the eight books of 
the Miracula, the first book of the miracles 
of St. Martin, the sketches of St. Gallus of 
Clermont and St. Gregory of Langres from 
the Vitae patrum, the account of the 
Seven Sleepers of Ephesus, and the first 
part of the De cursw stellarum ratio con- 
taining Gregory’s own account of the 
seven wonders of the world. The text used 
is that of Arndt and Krusch in the Monu- 
menta Germaniae Historica. Excellent in- 
troductory sections, full notes, and a valu- 
able critical bibliography make this a very 
useful work. 

In view of the notorious carelessness of 
Gregory’s Latin, the translator is to be 
commended for producing an English ver- 
sion which is usually clear and readable. 
Occasionally there is an awkward sentence 
such as the following: p. 46 (Mart. 1. 16) — 
St. Martin might more fittingly be revered 
in Italy than at his tomb — in tantum 
[desiderabile est] ut frequentia miracula nec 
sparsa colligantur in verbis nec tam infinita 
recondantur in paginis. ““There it is desir- 
able that the frequent miracles performed 
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there should be collected in a book, since 
such endless wonders are not recorded on 
paper.” The translation limps and misses 
the sense. The primary virtue of this series 
of translations ought to be its presentation 
of an accurate version of the thought of the 
source to the general reader. A closer 
rendering, without the unnecessary emen- 
dation, might be: “‘inasmuch as the fre- 
quent miracles, widespread as they were, 
may not be compressed into words, nor, 
boundless as they were, be shut up in 
books.” This is another of Gregory’s char- 
acteristic allusions! to his-lack of literary 
skill and his inability to glorify St. Martin. 

The reader may sometimes feel that 
other expressions in the translation are not 
happily chosen: sanctorum angelorum — 
“sainted angels” (p.23; GC. Praef.); diver- 
sorum clericorum — “diverse monks’ (p. 37; 
Mart. 1. 6)?; senior (where no notion of 
comparison is involved) — ‘‘the elder man” 
(p. 40; Mart. 1. 9). 

The following points, though they de- 
tract very little from the value of the work, 
may be noted. (1) The old work of Kries,® 
which the translator considers important 
enough to cite three times in the notes by 
the author’s name alone, deserves to be 
listed in the bibliography. (2) P. 83, n. 25: 
for Deuteronomy 32: 34 read 32: 24. (3) 
P. 89, n. 6: It is puzzling to note that the 
De septem orbis miraculis attributed to 
Philo of Byzantium was not written by 
that author, but “‘by a larger rhetorician 
... to whose small work the more famous 
name was attached.” 


J. A. McGEacnuy, JR. 
Davidson College 


M. Minucii Felicis Octavius. Edited by 
MICHAEL PELEGRINO. (Corpus scrip- 
torum latinorum Paravianum.) Torino: 
G. B. Paravia & Co., 1950. Pp. xxvii + 
64. L. 400. 


1. Cf. O. M. Dalton, The History of the Franks by 
Gregory of Tours (Oxford, 1927), I, 20f. 

2. Diversus implying ‘“‘number,” ‘“‘variety,” is else- 
where correctly rendered: diversis febribus — ‘‘divers 
fevers” (p. 70; VP 6. 7). 

3. Car. Guil. Kries, De Gregorit Turonensis episcopi 
vita et scriptis, dissertatio (Vratislaviac, 1839). 


M. Minucii Felicis Octavius. Edited, with 
a commentary, by G. QUISPEL. (Griek- 
sche en Latijnsche Schrijvers met aantee- 
keningen uitgegeven volgens besluit van 
het Genootschap van Leeraren aan Neder- 
landsche Gymnasia enz.) Leiden: E. J. 
Brill, 1949. Pp. xviii + 83. 2 guilders. 


These two editions of the Octavius testify 
to the unfailing interest in the libellus 
aureus of Silver Latin. The text edition of 
Dr. Pellegrino is provided with a preface, 
critical apparatus and list of proper names. 
The preface (pp. v-xxvi) contains a de- 
scription of the two manuscripts, especially 
of the important P (Parisinus No. 1661), a 
detailed analysis of its errors (pp. viii-— 
xvii), and a list of editions and commenta- 
ries used (pp. xxi-xxvi). The editor has 
collated a photographed copy of P and 
makes three slight additions to our know- 
ledge of the manuscript, none of which 
seems to require a change in the text. His 
attitude toward emendation is that of 
Valmaggi, whose edition in the same 
series (1916) he follows respectfully but 
freely, namely, that corrections should be 
in the style of Minucius, ‘‘qui saeculo 
secundo exeunte vel tertio saeculo post 
Chr. n. vixit et sibi libenter veteres, ut 
tune in consuetudinem venerat, ad imi- 
tandum proposuit.’’ In regard to the trans- 
position of chapters 21.3-24, Pellegrino 
follows the manuscript, not Valmaggi, say- 
ing (ad loc.) that he thinks the manuscript 
wrong, but is not satisfied with any of the 
proposed changes; elsewhere (pp. Xvilii- 
xix) he indicates that he will say more on 
the point at a later time. The critical 
apparatus is much compressed but con- 
tains all the material necessary to show the 
editor’s industry, sound principles and 
ability. This is a satisfactory text, and we 
look forward to the author’s further work 
on Minucian problems. 

Dr. Quispel’s edition is designed for use 
in gymnasia. The introduction (pp. v—x) 
presents the background considered neces- 
sary for a student, that is, reasons for the 
popularity of the Octavius, its style, the 
pagan and Christian sources, and its rela- 
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tion to Tertullian’s Apologeticum. In an 
acknowledgement which is also an apologia 


(pp. xi-xiii), the editor expresses his debt | 


to the commentaries of Waltzing and van 
Wageningen for much of the material in 
the notes, accepts responsibility for the 
notes on Posidonius, and discusses briefly 
Minucius’ priority to Tertullian in connec- 
tion with their use of Posidonius’s argu- 
ment for the existence of Providence ex 
consensu gentium. He has based his text on 
the most recent edition available to him, 
that of Dr. J. Martin (Bonn, 1930), which 
however he considers in need of much cor- 
rection because of its adherence to the 
manuscript tradition. He asks for com- 
ment and criticism to help him with the 
critical edition which he has in prepara- 
tion, and lists (pp. xiv-xvi) some 80-100 
readings in which his text differs from 
Martin’s; the source of the readings is 
given but no explanation. There is no 
bibliography. In a review of Quispel in 
CW, XLIV (1950-51), 120, I have com- 
mented on this edition in more detail; 
further discussion must await the appear- 
ance of the critical edition. 


ADELAIDE DovGLas SIMPSON 


Hunter College 
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Index of Articles on the New Testament and 
the Early Church Published in Fest- 
schriften. Compiled by Bruce M. 
MertzcER. (‘Journal of Biblical Litera- 
ture,’ Monograph Series, Vol. V.) 
Philadelphia: Society of Biblical Litera- 
ture, 1951. Pp. xvi + 182. 

This Index of Festschriften and several 
similarly collaborative works represents a 
survey of over 1200 volumes published 
down to 1950. In about half of these the 
author found articles on New Testament 
or the early church. While many of them 
are of course outdated and obsolete, it is 
true, as Metzger points out, that in the 
nature of the case these contributions often 
represent solid research of enduring signifi- 
cance which may unfortunately be lost to 
scholarship. The present volume is espe- 
cially useful in that it presents an index of 
authors and a classification of the articles 
— 21,500 of them — by subject matter. A 
system of cross references to related sub- 
jects makes possible a consecutive numera- 
tion of the articles, though I happened to 
notice one duplication (118-44). Readers 
of this Journal will find many subjects of 
interest in the areas of philology and of 
Greco-Roman culture. 

ALLEN WIKGREN 


University of Chicago 
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